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for rayons 





The stabilized rayons now available make 
fast colors a “must” for customer satisfaction. 
Du Pont Ponsol* and Leucosol*... 
anthraquinone-type dyes .. . and 
Sulfanthrene* . . . thioindigoid and related 
dyes . . . produce superior light and 
wet fastness on rayons. 


Du Pont Continuous Pad Steam method 
is an excellent way to produce a wide 
range of attractive shades of outstanding 
fastness and uniformity. 


Investigate the selection and application 
of these dyes. Our Technical Staff 
will be glad to help you. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 
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even for 1/100th of a second... 


. would register a marked variation on our Electronic 
Recording Thermometers because they are so sensitive. 
Such precise processing equipment at Althouse 
safeguards every operation in our own exclusive 


processes, thereby eliminating ‘“‘variations and keeping 
impurities out of finished dyestuffs.” 
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production with equipment “throughout the 
“plant” just Qs sensitive as equipment “in the 
laboratory” results in PRECISION Dye - Making. 
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COCONUT FATTY ACIDS 


ee e @e « Trade reports all show laboratory tests of “Excellent” 
e ¢ @ e » Confirmed by actual plant results. White color, fast wet- 
ting power and excellent detergency of finished products assure customet 


acceptance in the textile field. 


\. Gross’ “Special” Coconut Fatty Acids, with the major 
proportion of the lower acids (Caproic, Caprylic and Caprice) removed. 


vield a product more desirable for detergent manufacturers. 


RED OIL 


Bland odor, low titre, low in unsaponifiables. Produced 
entirely from selected animal fats. Improved chemical and physical 


properties due to modern distillation and control. 


Send for our booklet, “Fatty Acids in Modern Industry” 


Agents 
GEORGE MANN & COMPANY, INC 
Providence 3, Rhode Island 
BAKER & GAFFNEY 
Manufacturers Since 1837 Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
J. C. ACKERMAN 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
CADILLAC CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC 
Detroit 7, Michigan 
MORELAND CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
SMEAD AND SMALL, INC. 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN COMPANY 
San Francisco 19, California 
BRAUN CORP. 
e 


Los Angeles 21, California 
295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LTD 
FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J. Toronto 3, Canada 
CHARLES L. BURKS 
Montreat, N. C 
THOMPSON HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO 
29th & Southwest Blvd. 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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FOR YOUR INFOR LATION 


50 MORE WOOLEN MILLS ADOPT SYTON 
FOR SPINNING EFFICIENCY 


First with Silica Sols 
in Textile Spinning 


The application of silica sols to 
any textile fiber as an aid to spin- 
ning is covered by U. S. Patent 
2,443,512, issued to Monsanto 
Chemical Company. 


y 


Syton is standard and basic in 
actual mill use ... and just as 
basic in Monsanto research. Mon- 
santo research originated and 
successfully developed silica sols 
to increase the tensile strength 
of yarns for better spinning. 


A 


Typical reports of 
Mills using SyYTon 


2 “The record showed that Syton-treated 
yarns were showing 30% less ends 
down.” 


50 more woolen mills recently adopted Syton in just @ “We get a 20% increase in tensile 
four months strength with no twist reduction. Also 

: get a smoother yarn and better 
46% of all the worsted yarn spun on the Bradford- weaving.” 





Frame spinning at Lowell Textile Institute. 


In woolens and worsteds, Monsanto's Syton is standard in more 


and more mills for better spinning at lower cost. For example: 


system now uses Syton. * “This mill is getting a consistent in- 
crease in yarn break strength of 25% 
to 30% with Syton for woolen spin- 
ning.” 


t. “Results with Syton showed a reduc- 
tion in ends down of about 30%.” 


These mills, and more every week, find Syton is basic and best 
for easier, more economical spinning. Actual mill practice 


proves how Syton delivers all these advantages: from Davis & Farber 





INCREASED PRODUCTION: Twist can be reduced and production 
speeded since Syton increases yarn strength. 

LOFTIER YARNS: Less twist means loftier yarns with equal or 
greater tensile strength. 

FEWER ENDS DOWN: Syton reduced ends down from 25‘; to 
50°, depending on grade of wool. 

IMPROVED SPINNING EFFICIENCY: Syton produces more uni- 


form yarn, with less beard and thin spots, reduced fly 
waste and better drafting. 


FINER YARNS POSSIBLE: Syton-treated yarns can be spun closer 
to the limit spin. 


“News” 
July 1948 


“Our representatives have heard so many 
enthusiastic reports on Syton W20 by mill- 
men who are now using it that we feel this 
information should be passed on.” 

Your mill can take advantage of 
the hundreds of profitable les- 
sons learned with Syton in actual 
mill practice. Wonsanto can give 
you complete information plus 
on-the-spot technical help. 


; K) 
Just check the couponat K1. 


N News about Monsanto Textile Chemicals Jf Sept...1948 


ON PROGRESS REPORT ON RESLOOM C 


Is 








ols to 
) Spin- 
-atent 
santo 
sic in 
ust as AUGUST 10 JUNE 30 AUGUST 18 
Mon- DAILY NEWS RECORD & WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
| and Cottons. made wrinkle-resistant by Resloom C, In addition to the new wrinkle-resistance im- 
— continue to make important news in the textile parted to these cottons. Resloom C also im- 
— world. proves washability. shrinkage control, hand and 
ength at eh _— _D Pes dene : all alas Mas © 
Testifying to the progress of Resloom C are stability ... plus special “marketability. 
‘ ; : ; 
4 these three more recent Monsanto announce- , : ; ; 
* , ; ee : As interest in wrinkle-resistance grows, sales 
ments of entirely new series of wrinkle-resistant . ° > 
ae : vrow. too. for Monsanto's Wrinkle Recovery 
fabrics: sd : , : : 
Meter. This new device for testing and demon- 
strating this important advantage overcomes 
DAN RIVER... ie 4 F » 
many of the variables encountered in former 
“Dancord” Cord methods. The Monsanto meter measures wrinkle- 
—— “Dan Plaid” Shirting recovery easily, quickly and accurately at the 
3s en as 8 5 . 79 b ; 
" New patterns in “Skytop” Tweed actual angle of wrinkle-recovery at the crease. 
saiiie JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS... If you want a wrinkle recovery meter for 
Al — : ' your laboratory plant.-mill or office (at cost, 
n. Also “Stazenu” Finishes for cottons, including Seersucker = ions PP hei ‘ —_ 
better ee ae $15) or added infermatien eheck item 
“Everglaze” tile batik print 9 K2 
K2 on the COMPO. 
ent in- 
Ff 25% 


n spin- Find method for ‘Finger Printing” Resins 


Because of the special advantages of melamine resin finishes. e.g. Resloom. 
5 re 





oa. in actual use. Monsanto research laboratories use at simple test for deter- 
: mining whether a fabrie has been treated with melamine or urea formal- 
dehyde resins. The test is of genuine interest to all who finish or buy 
fabrics. Monsanto. for example. can test samples of all fabrics being mer- 
ehandised as finished with Resloom. 
) many This test, first described in American Dyestuff Reporter, consists of 
y mill- immersing a 3-5 gram sample of treated fabric in a solution of 2 grams 
sel this of concentrated hydrochloric acid in 50 ce. of water and bringing to a boil. 
After boiling 5 minutes to strip same of the resin. the sample is removed 
and the solution evaporated. The residue is examined for solubility in 
ve of Glacial Acetie acid; an insoluble. flaky resin indicates melamine. a 
- hard. gummy. orange-colored residue soluble in acetic indicates urea 
> les- lormuicehy ce. Syston. Restor Res. US. Pt. Ot 
ctual 
. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . o . . . 7 . . e . . om . . . - 
give a ‘ 
plus i MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. LENTILE CHEMICALS DEPT, 7 
K e Desk 1DT9, 140 Federal Street. Boston 10. Mass. P 
J] 
MONSA ° Please send me information on Kl K? ‘ ¥ 
NTO | 
= Name ‘ ‘ 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS + Company ‘ 
° Addr a 
. . 
City State 
¥ ‘ - a ° 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND SS RS RE ee 





) OVERHEAD FEED 
“| CHUTE FOR LIXATOR 
“<2)] WITHOUT HOPPER 


DYEING 
MACHINES 


et SME ON 
STORAGE ZONE... . 


OYEING 
VATS 


BRINE 
OVSCHARGE 
ZEOLITE 
WATER 
SOFTENERS 


HOW THE LIXATOR WORKS 


in the dissolution zone — Flowing through a 
bed of rock salt which is continuously replen- 
ished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt to 
form 100% saturated brine. In the filtration 
zone -Through use of the self-filtration prin- 
ciple originated by International, the sat- 
urated brine is thoroughly filtered through a 
bed of undissolved rock salt. The rock salt itself 
filers the brine. Nothing else is needed. 


WHAT THE LIXATOR 
PROVIDES 


¥ Chemical and bacterial purity to meet the 
most exacting standards for brine 


Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per 
gallon of brine 


Crystal-clear brine 
Continuous supply of brine 
Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator 


Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to 
points of use by pump and piping 





For Accurate Salt Measurement 


“TSS he SALT” by LIXATOR 


Tue LIXATE PROCESS for making 100% saturated, self filtered, crys- 
tal clear brine automatically... is saving textile dyers thousands of 
dollars annually because it measures salt accurately! 

For too much dry salt in dye baths, or unevenly distributed salt, 
causes spotting, streaking and white edges. Too little salt fails to 
exhaust dyes thoroughly, opens the way to uneven dyeing. 

With the Lixate Process, accurate salt measurement is a certainty 
because each gallon of Lixate brine always contains exactly 2.65 
pounds of Sterling Rock Salt. And it is a simple matter to add pre- 
cisely the right amount volumetrically for efficient exhaustion of 
the dye. 

Not only is guesswork eliminated, but so, too, are the labor and 
time of measuring salt by hand or mechanical devices, or by weight 
without regard to salt’s varying moisture content. 

Full details of how the Lixator saves money in your industry 
through accurate salt measurement, improved products and reduc- 
tions in time and labor will gladly be given. 





the full story on why accurate 
salt measurement is always pos- 
sible with Lixate brine. Send for 


\ i-~ your copy of our free pamphlet 


i today! 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Dept.ADR9, Scranton, Pa. 





Gentlemen: " 
Please mail absolutely free your pamphlet, ‘How Lixate Brine 


Solves the Problem of Accurate Salt Measurement.” 
Name ____ 
Firm 


Street ___ 
City ae 
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Reg U S Pat of 


for making brine 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, 


Scranton, Pa. 
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AMANTHRENE* VAT COLORS 
provide the answer to the demand for 

















better color fastness in textiles 


DARK OLIVE B 


ent in paste 


form 
'S§- 
of in double paste 
or powder form 
it, 
tO 
These two important "O.D.” items were once restricted 
ty to use for fast military shades. - - - Now available to 
5 
“ civilian requirements with same excellence in light, washing, chlorine, 
of peroxide and perspiration fastness. 
id : 
ae Usable on rayon and cotton yarn in pressure package machines 
as well as for beam, warp and skein work. - - - Piece goods by the ‘reduce 
d and dye” or pad-pigment processes. 


Another of the Amanthrene range of superior vat colors. For detailed information on the whole range 
available, as well as data regarding your own particular requirements, 


consult our nearest branch. A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 


—< 
ALT 


Sy 
$, \ 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. © Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Branches: Boston, Mass. * Providence, R. |. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N. C. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. © Toronto, Canada ¢* Montreal, Canada 


r 6, 1948 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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Thorough penetration of Paramine TAassures a softness within 
the yarn itself that gives materials a full hand and desirable 
drape — its substantive action produces a durable, lasting finish 


— Application is simple. 


Leclair 


*Reg. U. S. Pat 






WRITE FOR DETAILS OR DEMONSTRATION 
INC. 


rkansas (vo. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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You get printing that’s color-rich and color- 


sharp — prints and pastels that strike and hold 
Fashion’s fancy — when you use Keltex, the 
modern algin thickening agent. 


Keltex insures exact printing paste viscosity 


and perfect penetration, brings out true, 





even color values. It can be used with 





equally effective results in machine, screen, 
or discharge printing, and it prevents 


migration of Indigosol when pad dyed. 


Keltex is carefully processed to give pre- 


cise, unvarying results. Free of grit or 


other foreign matter. Easy to use and 
easy to wash out. Let us send you de- 
tailed information on its suitability to 
your individual requirements. A letter to 


our Technical Service Department will 
bring you the full story. 


6, 1948 September 6, 1948 
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“Possibly Hardesty has the answer” 
















| A 
Hardesty has “come up with the right one” for so many industries a3 
that it’s more than likely they can blast the bottlenecks confronting 
your plant. ditt eo 
Hardesty’s consultants aggregate decades of pioneering experience 
in the fatty acid field. This experience can enrich your process; this 
know-how can be put to work for you. 





Hardesty fatty acids are researched for performance . .. researched 
to give you high quality products of great versatility. Hardesty re- 
search does not end there, however — it’s an aggressive weapon, 
waiting to unsnarl any tangles in your process. 

If you want to see imaginative research, scientifically executed, see 
W. C. Hardesty, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17. Or phone MUrray 
Hill 2-1920. 

Red Oil Glycerine Stearic Acid White Oleine Stearine Pitch 
Hydrogenated Fatty Acids Animal and Vegetable Distilled Fatty Acids 


HARDESTY an y 
PRODUCTS 
ARE 
INDUSTRY'S e FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO 


Ad: 41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 _—LOS. ANGELES, CALIF. » TORONTO, CAN. 
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For a great expansion program, such as Colonial Mills 
has just completed, only the best is good enough. 

We are proud that Van Vlaanderen was chosen for dyeing 
and finishing equipment by Colonial’s Clarksville Finish- 
ing Corporation. 

Here is a partial list of the imposing array of Van Vlaan- 


deren machines installed at Clarksville, Virginia. 


Beamers Stainless Steel Dry Cans 

Embossers Quetschs 

Boil Off Tenters 

Duplex Dyeing Machines Palmer Tenter Units 

Dye Becks 

Tensionless Automatic 
Dye Jigs 

Extractors Decaters 

Extractor Loaders, Constant Speed Tubers 


Unloaders Combination Doublers and 
Padders Tubers 


Steaming Machines 
Hydraulic Calenders 


Whether you need a single machine or an entire plant ask 


our engineers to help you. 


370 Straight St., Paterson 3, N. J. 


iYorld’s largest manufacturer of machinery for processing 
modern fabrics 





our Printing Will Be Bright, 
Clean, And Profitable With... 


ORATOL L-48 


The problem in the print wash operation is to remove excess pigment 
and paste constituents, quickly . . . to brighten and liven colors. . . 
with no waste of time or added expense. 

Oratol L-48 has high foaming, emulsifying, and wetting properties 

. requisites in the rinsing process. Its powerful detergency and 
rapid scouring acticn greatly reduces any tendency toward bleeding. 
Oratol L-48 is stable in hard water and performs equally well on all 
types of fibres — under acid or alkaline conditions. 


What this means to you: 

1. Quick, effective rinsing 3. Fewer rejects 

2. Brighter, livelier shades 4. Greater output . . . greater profit 
Oratol L-48 has other important advantages; only a very small quan- 
tity is required when used alone as a print wash. If used in con- 
junction with soap, it increases the stability of the soap and prevents 
formation of soap curds. Oratol requires less water, rinses rapidly, 
and leaves the fabric with improved hand. 

Ask our representative for full details about economical Oratol 

L-48. Or write today for technical data and your generous free 
sample for testing. 


1 


: ig ! ES W F i 
Plants, Branches and Warehouses LIN i : & ( 0. : 


Plants: Passaic, Carlstadt, N. J.; Los Angeles, Calif. NENG 
Warehouses: Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.: PASSAIC,N. 4. 

Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Greenville, S. C.; i 

Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. oe] 
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in sulphur colors, 
the first and 
foremost brand 
names are 


if your problem concerns sulphur colors 
a consultation with General Dyestuff Corporation 


may prove very beneficial 





GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


r 6, 1948 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 
has served the textile mills of America 


without interruption since 
1876. ult 


This broad experience assures 
PROMPT ¢ EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


- ee 
Gace G5aesasd 
on of .. * 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET « NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 
+ TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 


2520-22 NORTH BROAD vane PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
NCH OFFICES AN “i WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON ee CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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ULTRAWET 30E 
NEED A WETTING AGENT IN A CONCENTRATED WATER SOLUTION? 









Try Atlantic’s Ultrawet 30E. 


Here is a 30 per cent concentrate of an alkyl 
aryl sulfonate, pale yellow in color, that remains 
crystal clear above 70° F. Its superior wetting 
properties have been proved in many industrial 
processes. It is a neutral surface-active agent, 
stable in acid, alkali and hard water. 


Ultrawet 30E is useful—and eco- 
nomical—as a wetting agent in 
textile, paper, leather and in many 
other industrial wet processes. It 
is especially effective for solubiliz- : 
ing and coupling and in emulsion- f 
breaking applications. 


‘Draves » iting @ 33% 






Ross-Mi' « foam test @ 165% % mm. 


It is another product of Atlantic 
Research—and of more than 10 
years’ experience in making deter- 
gents and wetting agents. 





For samples, further information and quotations, write or wire 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


Chemical Products Division 


260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Hospital Trust Building, Providence 1, R. I. 

1112 South Boulevard, Charlotte 3, N. C. 

111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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- AHCOSPUN SIZE 


Inexpensive starch base size for woolen and 
worsted warps. Medium heavy boiling. 


’- AHCOSPUN SIZE WS 


Thin boiling type starch base size. Easily removed 
from yarn after weaving. Recommended for rayon 
and rayon blends. 





Here are four AHCOSPUN SIZES eminently 
suited for use in the size boxes of your slashers. There 
are no finer sizes available to prepare your warps for 


economical weaving. 


‘> AHCOSPUN SIZE GUB 


Starch base size adapted for rayon slashing. Tan 
colored, medium boiling product. Contains lubri- 
cant for better weaving. 





¢AHCOSPUN SIZE WS SPECIAL 


Recommended especially for blends of spun rayon 
and spun acetate. This product contains a lubri- 
cant making it a one piece size, easy to handle, 
and it imparts flexibility and good lubrication to 
these hard-to-weave fibers. 


Samples and more complete information on request. 


* Trademark Reg. 
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At City Hall 
By FRANK TUMPANE 
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Bubble Bath Bradley 


Bubble-Bath Bradley, Inc., they 
water blew up into t 
turned int suds, which swept the 
It foamed in great 


call him now. 
Harold D. Bradley, the ebullient 
| <treet clean 


Street Cleaning Commissioner, went | ° , 
right out and gave Bayview Ave. mounes upon 
of the moun 


the beauty treatment yesterday He ; nent 
lear the thor- Tow mE" 
Children ra 


the curbstones. Some 
ds were more than i 
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The big flusher started slowly Commissione! Bradley nodded 
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NAGCONOL NR 


AMERICA’ 
S LEADING SYNTHETIC DETERGE 
NT 


Let 
us show you how much NACCONOL 
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TIONAL ANILINE DIVISION - aueo cuemtea & ove conporanon 


® 0 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, WY.- sosTo ROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND, 
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+ CHARLOTTE + ATLANT: 
A» WEW ORLEARS « 
CHATTANOOGA - TeROwH 
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How many of these Fibers can you Identify? 
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On 
Re 
Te 
T 
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On 
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AA 
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7 
You’re an expert if you guessed all six. No matter . 
how many of these fibers you named correctly, me 
they‘re all vital to Stein Hall. Each of these fibers ym 
and many more are continually under the scrutiny of cor 
our laboratory technicians. ot 
adc 
For 82 years, Stein Hall has serviced the textile in- gla 
dustry by developing the finest products for warp _ 
sizing, printing, and finishing fabrics made from A 
these and other fibers. S. 
Continuous study...endless testing under expert su- 
pervision in controlled laboratories means a more id 
efficient operation in your plant. obt 
uo|AN d ,' , , nie 
Trained salesmen will tell you about Stein Hall tex- nee 
IS. 
mew Ss tile products. Laboratory specialists will back them fec 
mS G up. For a textile problem, call on Stein Hall. 
1l9°M 3 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS, FREE SAMPLES AND CONSULTATION 
uoyjo g 


UOADY BSOdSIA YW 





> , 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Branch >ffices in 16 other cities in the U. S. and Canada 
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Onyx Resins and Xyno 
Resins Covered in New 
Technical Bulletin 


Technical Bulletin TX-2 is the newest 
addition to the Onyx technical library. 
This six-page bulletin includes data 
on: 1—The condensation polymerization 





Onyx Resins NCF Paste and Liquid 
Resin SS; 2—The addition polymeriza- 
tion resin water dispersions Xyno Resins 
AA 40, S 69 and 362: and, 3—The new 
resin solution Xyno Resin 497 described 
under New Developments. 

The bulletin covers theory of thermo- 
plastic and thermosetting resins as ap- 
plied to textile finishing, and outlines 
methods of use and types of finishes 
offered by each individual Onyx Resin 
or Xyno Resin, together with a complete 
comparative table of physical and chem- 
ical characteristics. 

You'll find this bulletin a welcome 
addition to your technical file. We'll be 
glad to send a copy to anyone in your 
organization who wants it. 


Age- and Weather-Resistant 
Scroop for Rayon 


The Onyx Silk-O-Rays are dispersions 
or solutions of organic esters which pro- 
vide a scroop markedly superior to that 
obtained by acetic, tartaric and other 
organic acids. Not only is the finish 
better, but it is resistant to aging and 
weathering. These solutions are not af- 
fected by hard water or electrolytes. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING -:- 
ONYX OIL & 


ptember 6, 1945 
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When You Want Lasting, Mellow, Lofty Hands 
on Any Rayon Textile — Use ONYXSAN 


Durable Crush Resistance 
for Rayon Constructions 


NCF Paste is a resin finish primarily 
designed to impart a durable crush re- 
sistant finish on all types of cellulose 
fabrics. 

The finish is an integral part of the 
textile, because the particle size of the 
finish is small enough to allow it to 
penetrate into the fibers. It is durable 
because the curing operation produces a 
completely polymerized urea formalde- 
hyde resin inside the fibers themselves. 

NCF Paste is also used to reduce 
shrinkage in spun rayon fabrics, and 
provides an interesting range of hands 
of varying degrees of springiness on 
rayon textiles. 

NCF Paste is one of the Onyx Resins 
covered in Technical Bulletin TX-2 de- 
scribed in the column to the left. It is 
also covered individually in Onyx Tech- 
nical Data Sheet No. 8-T. 


For Further Details Write Onyx 


New Resin Solution for Special Finish- 
ing Effects. In addition to the aqueous 
dispersions of thermoplastic resins cov- 
ered by the line of Xyno Resins, we have 
recently developed the first of a series of 
thermoplastic resin solutions, Xyno Resin 
497. Available at present in test quanti- 
ties, Xyno Resin 497 produces a firm hand, 
without any dulling effect 


Non-lIonic Scouring Assistant for Rayon. 
Neutronyx 330 is a highly useful assistant 


in scouring operations because of its sur- 
face activity and consequent detergent 


ind dispersing characteristics. An excel- 
lent emulsifying jent, it is compatible 
with acids, alkalies, electrolytes, hard 
water and all anionic and cationic surface- 
ictive materials. 





For Greater Pliability and Softness of 
Rayon Yarn. Mapromo! HSY, an anionic 
surface-active softening agent, is stable to 
oxidation and atmospheric effects — does 
not yellow whites or reduce light fastness 
of colors. It is compatible with ordinary 
hard water and with alkalies up to a pH 
of 12. Where extreme softness and a lofty 
hand are required, Mapromol HSY is far 
superior to sulfonated oils. Freedom from 
the characteristic fatty odors present when 
1 sulfonated oil is used, is another advan- 
tage. 








FINISHING - 
CHEMICAL 


The cation-active ONYXSANS are 
unique softeners in many ways. Each of 
the five members of this family offers a 
wide variety of softening effects which 
are permanent on rayon textiles of all 
kinds. 

The Onyxsans are substantive to all 
cellulosic fibers, making es a 
part of the fiber.. The > «| cuve hands 
are due to effects produced within the 
yarn. 


hemse 





Onyxsans do not plaster the nap down, 
and on nubby or rough goods, they leave 
a fine, soft nap or pile without matting. 

They are stable to hard water, chlo- 
rides, organic acids and small amounts 
of mineral acids. They do not deteriorate 
in storage, and treated fabrics do not 
develop stiffness in storage—nor rancid- 
ity, odors or mark-off. 

A very small quantity of an Onyxsan 
is required to produce its characteristic 
effects, and application involves no 
changes in operation. It can be used in 
the print washer, jig, dye beck, quetsch 
or starch mangle. Onyx Technical Bul- 
letin TX-1 covers all the members of the 
Onyxsan family. 


For Conventional Softening 
of Rayon Textiles 


If you want the type of softening ef- 
fects obtainable with conventional soaps 
and sulfonated tallows, Onyx Stearo 
Glyceryl Sulfate N deserves a trial. It 
shows greater resistance to hard water 
and electrolytes, and is much more read- 
ily soluble than ordinary sulfonated tal- 
lows. Notable improvements in this type 
of softening effects are obtained. It also 
insures much greater resistance to yel- 
lowing and rancidity. 


PRINTING 
COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


PROVIDENCE ° 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
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CHARLOTTE ° 


ATLANTA 


For Export: Onyx International 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLOROBENZENE « 


NX 


Hooker Chlorobenzenes 
Available for Prompt Shipment 


Hooker manufactures five chlorobenzenes, 
principal of which are monochlorobenzene 
and paradichlorobenzene. These products 
are of exceptionally high quality to insure 
the best performance in your applications. 

If you are not yet familiar with Hooker 
quality and service, we invite you to test 
these materials. Literature and samples 
are available when requested on your 


business letterhead. 


PARADICHLOROBENZENE 


(1, 4-dichlorobenzene) 


C,H,Cl, 

DESCRIPTION: 
White to clear, transparent crystals 
with a pleasant aromatic odor. Soluble 
in most organic solvents; insoluble in 
water. Available in seven regular sizes. 


PHYSICAL DATA: 
catalase maaan cdo. in 147 
Se Sra eee si 
B. P. $°C 
Flash Point 
Fire Point 


USES: 
Recommended and widely accepted as a highly effective 
insecticide for agricultural and domestic purposes in 
control of: peach tree borer, black peach aphids, tobacco 
blue mold, clothes moths, carpet beetles, fish moths, gar- 
den centipedes, etc. Also used in the manufacture of 
sanitary specialties such as deodorants. As a chemical 
intermediate in organic synthesis, it is used in the prep- 
aration of a variety of chemicals, especially dyestuffs. 


‘Technical Data Sheets on the other Hooker Chloro- 
benzenes: orthodichlorobenzene, trichlorobenzene, 
hexachlorobenzene, are also available upon request. 


HOOKER RESEARCH Presents 


ck cr; 


p-CHLOROBENZOTRIFLUORIDE 
(p-chlorotrifluoromethylbenzene) 


Molecular Weight 

Freezing Point 

Boiling Point 

Specific Gravity, 15.5°/15.5°C 

Refractive Index, n20/D 

The physical and chemical properties of p-chloro- 
benzotrifluoride indicate the possibility of many ap- 
plications as a dye intermediate, chemical inter- 
mediate, solvent, and dielectric fluid. 

This new Hooker product is a clear, water white, 
aromatic liquid. It is characterized by the trifluoro- 
methyl group which is generally stable to heat, light 
and to chemical reaction. 

Hooker p-chlorobenzotrifluoride is available in ex- 
perimental quantities. Technical Data Sheet No. 362 
describes more completely its physical and chemical 
properties. Please use your company letterhead when 
requesting sample or literature. 


MONOCHLOROBENZENE 
(phenyl chloride) 


C,H-Cl 
DESCRIPTION: 
Clear, colorless, moderately volatile 
liquid, with a characteristic mild odor. 
Completely miscible with most organic 
solvents; immiscible with water. 


PHYSICAL DATA: 
Mol. Wt. ...... re 
F. P. ~~ 44°C 
B. R. 313° to 1323°C 
ap. St., 16.5°7195°C .... LASS 
R. L., n20/D 
Flash Point 


USES: 
Intermediate in manufacture of insecticides, dyestuffs, 
drugs, perfumes, and other organic chemicals; solvent for 
paints, varnishes, lacquers; general organic solvent; heat 
transfer medium for condensing vapor systems. 


From she Fatt of Mhe Eacth 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


2 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
WILMINGTON, CALIF. ° 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


MURIATIC ACID « 


CHLORINE + SODIUM SULFIDE + SODIUM SULFHYDRATE 
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With a yard of your fabric in the grease 


we are in a position through our ei 
md > 

research laboratory to give you a complete — 

we 

detergency analysis. Join our many eae 

customers who are enjoying this service pence 





that offers you the most economical 


procedure for scouring your fabrics. 


A Watson-Park representative will be glad 
to discuss your problems with you, or 


if you wish, just mail us the material you 


WATSON - PAR K co. desire analyzed. 
261 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


FACTORY - LOWELL JUNCTION - MASS. 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 





makes possible the use of this very fast Indigosol for 


economical dyeing and printing operations. 

















Wi = 
ide. HE present price of Indigosol Golden Yellow IGK L 
asta ; . NOR}K 
In combination with Indigosol Green IBA, very fast green 
uAz shades are now available to the printer and dyer for the first 
time at a very reasonable cost. 
iA. An excellent printing color on cotton and rayon, it is also 
of great interest to the dyer of cotton, rayon and wool. 
e 
B = wy In ease of application, the perfectly level shades obtained, 
and the unusually excellent penetration of heavy goods makes 
the entire line of INDIGOSOLS especially valuable to the 
fast color dyer or printer. 
of Golden Udlow IGK 
*Reg. U. S. Par. on ¢ Y | — 
roc 
Ass 
( 
Rs : HARMASOL Golden Yellow N produces clear, bright, 
fast and economical golden vellow shades when printed Put 
f on cottons or rayons. OWES 
One Ma 
When nuxed with Pharmasol Red RN, a complete range 
of Gold Shades can be obtained. 
PHARMASOLS are solutions of stabilized azoic dyes and 
ONL adjusted to the most practical concentration which can be 
easily applied with a maximum of efficiency. 
@ ¢ | 
Chanactenistica rHARMASOLS solve the problem of troublesome dis- | 
solving and the uncertainties thereofi—and as there is no 
decomposition there can be no loss of material or value. 
G hotwnasol ( four N 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 
iO 
CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 
BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHARMACINES VOLUI 
Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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for yarn lubricatioy 


Mexander S2tth 


The outstanding character of Alexander Smith carpets 
... responsible for their distinctive sales appeal, soft, 
rich texture and long-wearing qualities . . . is attributed 
in part to the company’s insistence upon FYBROL 1115 
for yarn lubrication. 

FYBROL 1115—the original water-soluble wool fiber 
lubricant-—helps to produce a loftier yarn and contrib- 
utes to cleaner, brighter dyeing. Instantly and com- 


SONNEBORN SERVES 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


WITH A COMPLETE LINE 
OF PROCESSING SPECIALTIES 











*Reg.—Pats. Pend. 


pletely penetrating the fiber, it gives extra strength and 
elasticity to the yarn for spinning, and helps to hold 
twist. In dyeing and finishing, it saves both soap and 
time. All along the line, mill efficiency is improved. 

So many mills standardize on FYBROL 1115 that you 
would do well to investigate its possibilities for your 
mill or specify its use by your yarn supplier. 

Send today for FYBROL 1115 technical bulletin. 


Dept. D, 
Textile Chemicals Division 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Plant and Laboratories: Nutley, N. J. 
Refineries: Petrolia and Franklin, Pa. 


INC. 
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PETTIS HOWES, 


Founder of the 


F haa President and 
Howes Publishing Company, Inc., publishers of the American 
Dyestuff Reporter, Knit Goods Weekly, and the Textile Colorist 
and Converter, died August 21st at his home in State Line, Massa- 
chusetts. His age was 63. He had been in 
some time. 


failing health for 


Mr. Howes was born in Brooklyn, New York on June 21st, 
1885, the son of James T. and Mary Kingsley Howes. He attended 
the Utica (New York) Free Academy and was graduated from 
Cornell University with the class of 1907. He was with various 
New York Stock Exchange firms from 1907 to 1914, for several 
years acting as manager of a branch office of Blyth & Bonner. 
He was associated briefly with the Cheltenham Advertising Service 
and was vice-president of the Hewitt Publishing Company, New 
York, from 1915 to 1917. He organized the Howes Publishing 
Company in 1918 to publish the American Dyestuff Reporter. 


septen 


6, 1948 


ALFRED PETTIS HOWES 


Since 1925 the company has published Knit Goods Weekly and 
the Textile Colorist and Converter since 1944. 

A member of Theta Delta Chi, Mr. Howes’ clubs included the 
Cornell and Chemists’ of New York and the Wyantenuck Coun- 
try of Great Barrington, Mass. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 

Surviving are his widow, Cecile Rousseau Howes, Vice-presi- 
dent of the Howes Publishing Company, a daughter, Mrs. Derfla 
Howes Singleton, Editor of the Textile Colorist and Converter, 
and a grandson. A son, Lt. James T. Howes, U. S. Army Air 
Forces, was killed in action in World War II. 


The American Dyestuff Reporter was the outgrowth of a dye- 
stuff department published in Dry Goods Guide, a publication of 
the Hewitt Publishing Company, which catered to the depart- 
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ment store field during World War I and which was under the 
editorship of Mr. Howes. The purpose of this development was 
to inform textile consumers of the difficulties being encountered 
by the infant American dyestuff manufacturing industry and to 
endeavor to obtain their indulgence with the makeshift products 
which the exigencies of the wartime economy necessitated. To- 
ward the close of the war it was felt that the department could 
better serve its purpose as a separate publication and the first 
issue of the American Dyestuff Reporter appeared on October 8, 
1917, a six by nine sixteen page newspaper without cover. Under 
Mr. Howes’ direction the Reporter vigorously presented the case 
for the American dyestuff manufacturers, struggling to establish 
an industry in this country to replace the foreign source of 
supply for American textile manufacturers which was cut off 
by World War I. The publication advocated persistently the 
Government protection for the infant dyestuffs industry which it 
eventually received. The newly formed Howes Publishing Com- 
pany took over the publication of the Reporter on July 1, 1918. 


It soon became obvious to Mr. Howes that the news and pro- 
paganda features with which the newspaper was concerned were 
tending to disappear and the Reporter, if it were to survive, must 
become a technical journal. He induced Dr. Louis A. Olney to 
undertake editorial supervision of the technical department and 
the first of the Monthly Technical Supplements appeared in Aug- 
ust, 1920. 


‘The Reporter sought in every way available to it to improve 
the standards and practices of the industry it served, urging the 
setting up of standard dye tests, standard records, etc. Mr. Howes 
became convinced in 1921 that the time was ripe for the forma- 
tion of a technical association in the textile field to accomplish 
these ends. Accordingly he wrote an editorial which appeared in 
the Technical Supplement for June, 1921 entitled “Wanted: A 
Technical Association of the American Textile Industry”. To- 
gether with Dr. Olney he enlisted the support of leaders in the 
industry which eventually led to the formation of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. This association 
has grown into one of the largest associations of its kind with 
a membership approaching 6,000. 


Shortly after the formation of the AATCC an agreement was 
entered into whereby the Reporter would publish the Proceedings 
of the Association which arrangement continues to this day. 
Beginning with the January, 1922, issue the Reporter began pub- 
lication in its present form appearing on alternate Mondays. 
Since the formation of the AATCC the affairs of the Reporter 
have been so closely identified with those of the Association that 
there is little of interest affecting the publication itself which 
is not primarily an association matter. 


In 1944 Mr. Howes instituted an annual award, known as the 
Olney Medal, which is presented by the AATCC, as a testimonial 
to Dr. Olney, for outstanding contributions in the field of textile 
chemistry. 


Mr. Howes was always an ardent supporter of the AATCC 
and did whatever he could to further its aims and purposes both 
through his personal efforts and the pages of the Reporter. 


* ” * * * * 


Decisive in his judgments, possessed of strong convictions but 
tolerant of the opinions of others, Fritz Howes was a calm, well 
integrated personality whose outstanding characteristic was per- 
haps a genuine kindliness toward his fellow humans. Simple in 
his tastes, he had a wide range of interests, important among 
which were love for his alma mater and his fraternity, with both 
of which he kept in close contact. He was fond of music and, 
until recent years, played an active game of tennis. His interest 
in young men was keen and he frequently went out of his way 
to be helpful to them in a typically quiet way. 


Not in the best of health for some years, Mr. Howes delegated 
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authority freely in the company which he headed. His generosities 
were many. He was unfailingly considerate. His untimely passing 
came as a personal loss to his business friends, associates and 
employes. 


Henry F. Herrmann, President of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, pays tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Howes in the following message to members of the Asso- 
ciation: 

August 27, 1948, 


To: The Membership of the AATCC 
Dear Fellow Member: 


Over the week-end of August 21st, the press announced the 
death of Alfred Pettis Howes and it wasn’t until the article was 
read through that one came to the realization that it referred to 
our good friend Fritz Howes, the publisher of the American 
Dyestuff Reporter. 


It is needless to explain to the older members of our Associa- 
tion the type of man he was and what he did for the AATCC. 
In order that this tribute to his memory may come from all of 
you I wish to explain that Fritz Howes was deeply interested in 
the formation of our Association and his foresight and aggres- 
siveness were largely responsible for the calling together of the 
original group of Charter Members which met in Boston in 
August, 1921 and paved the way for the formation of the Asso- 
ciation, as we now know it, a month later at the Chemists’ Club 
in New York. 


The infant Association desired to have its proceedings pub- 
lished but did not have any funds with which to establish a paper 
of its own. An agreement was reached with Fritz Howes that the 
then small Dyestuff Reporter, which he was publishing to cover 
the commercial news of the budding dyestuff industry, would 
carry the Association’s proceedings without cost. In the ensuing 
27 years the Association has grown to be considerably larger 
than 5,000 members and to a commensurate degree the American 
Dyestuff Reporter has expanded until it ranks as a foremost 
publication in the dyestuff field on an international basis. 


Another publication which the Association needed was the 
Year Book and, whereas the financing of this rather costly venture 
caused quite a little concern, after it emerged from its small, 
original size to a volume of over 800 pages, the question was 
eventually settled in 1947 when a new contract was drawn up 
with the Howes Publishing Company. This gave us a very favor- 
able subscription rate for the American Dyestuff Reporter and 
provided the Year Book on an even more elaborate scale at no 
additional cost. 


The real caliber of Fritz Howes was brought out during the 
negotiations over this contract. Not only did he grant to the 
Association everything that it could reasonably expect but he 
emphasized the fact that the most valuable ingredients of the 
contract were the unwritten clauses which cover the friendly co- 
operation and good will which motivate both bodies in their 
relations to each other—and on which he pledged perpetuity as 
long as he lived and his memory would influence his successors. 


The name of Alfred Pettis Howes is inseparably connected 
with the future course of our Association since he established 
a permanent foundation to perpetuate the Olney Medal which 
will always be presented on the recommendations of the Olney 
Medal Committee of the AATCC. 


After many years of arduous labor, and his last months 
clouded with illness, we hope Fritz rests in peace. We know 
that his memory will outlive many generations to come. 


Sincerely yours, 
HENRY F. HERRMANN, 


President. 
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TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 





@ Modernized Textile 
Chemical Laboratory, 
Monsanto Chemical 

Upon the invitation of the Monsanto 

Chemical Company, a group of press 
representatives recently visited its mod- 


ernized textile chemical laboratory at 
Everett, Massachusetts. 
After a tour of the laboratories the 


group gathered in the conference room 
where talks were given by different mem- 
bers of the staff. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were: new screen print colors of 
remarkable brilliancy; a new chemical 
means for speeding the spinning of tex- 
tile yarns by utilizing a colloidal disper- 
sion of silica sol which improves the con- 
trol of friction between the fibers as they 
slide past one another during spinning, 
thus increasing the tensile strength of the 
yarn, reducing fiber fly and in general 
improving its uniformity; recent develop- 
ments in the application of resins to seer- 
sucker (see REPORTER, page 511, July 
26); and a report of a consumer road test 
for washable woolen fabrics (see RE- 
PORTER, page 540, August 9). 

Following a luncheon at the Algonquin 
Club in Boston, a short address was made 
by John J. Healy, Jr., assistant general 
manager of the Merrimac 
Monsanto. This was so applicable to the 
relations between chemical manufacturer, 
textile manufacturer and consumer, that 
we publish it in full below: 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the press, it 


Division of 


is a pleasure to have you visit the labora- 
of the Division of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company. We con- 


tories Merrimac 
sider it quite a compliment that so many 
of you have been willing to take the time 
to come here and see the laboratory fa- 
cilities behind the new textile products 
that you are talking about in your papers. 

“We are proud of these laboratories. 
We think they are good and we look 
forward to making them even better suited 
for their job. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant than the laboratories is the fact that 
you have had contact with the men who 
staff them. Brick and stone and elaborate 
testing equipment will not, in themselves, 
make better textile chemicals, but they 
will when they are put into the hands of 
men who use them intelligently. 

“I believe your contact with these men 
this morning has demonstrated to you 
that they are not only intelligent, but 
that they are conservatively so and that 
the performance of the materials that 
they develop is based on conservative in- 
telligent judgment. 


September 6, 
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Statement Re Howes Publish- 
ing Company 


For some time before his death, Mr. A. 
P. Howes had been in failing health and 
some time ago he assigned the manage- 
ment of the business to a committee of 
his associates. This committee has been 
functioning efficiently and will continue, 
with no interruption, the previous policy 
of the company. 


The close cooperation which has existed 
for so many years with the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists will continue to be a basic function 
of the company and of the “American Dye- 
stuff Reporter,’ Dr. Louis A. Olney, Di- 
recting Editor. 





“The agenda for this luncheon stated 
that I was to give a talk along the lines 
of a general review of the textile chem- 
ical industry. I have no intention of talk- 
ing on such a broad subject and I do not 
intend to bore you with a lot of statis- 
tics. 

“I would like though, to point out to 
you certain aspects of the textile chemical 
industry which, from the standpoint of 





Feeding Sytonized stock into woolen card 
hopper at Lowell Textile Institute where tests 
are said to have demonstrated Syton’s capacity 
for increasing tensile strength of yarn. Pro- 
duced by Monsanto Chemical Company, Syton 
is a colloidal dispersion of silica sol that is 
said to improve control of interfiber friction to 
increase the efficiency of weaving and spinning. 


the chemical manufacturer, at least, in- 
dicate a change in his thinking over a 
period of time. 

“In the first place I would like to say 
that it is always a question in my mind 
whether we should call this the textile 
chemical industry or the textile physical 
industry. Perhaps you wonder why we 
use trade names for many of our textile 
products. 

“It seems to me that there are two rea- 
sons. In the first place, a trade name is 
generally a much easier thing to handle 
than a chemical name. For instance, if we 
were to advertise the hexa methyl ether 





Monsanto Chemical Company’s new general research laboratory in 
Everett which was dedicated June 3 as part of the plant’s anniversary 
celebration. The new laboratory installation will provide greatly expanded 
facilities for the benefit of New England industry. 
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of hexa methylol melamine, instead of 
Resloom, it would probably cost us orders, 
because people would not know how to 
There 


spell it or how to pronounce it. 


is an even more fundamental reason and 
that is that the chemical composition of 
a textile chemical is of little interest to 
the user. 
“It is the 


that counts and that is why I 


functional job that it does 


feel that 
this industry might be called the textile 


physical industry, because although the 
chemical composition is of very great sig- 
manufacturer 


that 


nificance to the chemical 


controlling the quality of material 
he sells, it is its performance from a phy- 
sical standpoint that interests the man in 
the mill. 

“It is interesting to note that 95 years 
ago a man by the name of Eaton started 
in Woburn, 
which is the forerunner of the 
Mon- 


santo Chemical Company. His reason for 


Massachusetts, a chemical 
company 
present Merrimac Division of the 
starting this business was that the textile 


mills wanted sulfuric acid and he was 
going to make it for them. 

“Now I do not believe Eaton had any- 
thing to do in convincing the textile 
mills that they should use sulfuric acid. 
Some other man, or men, had discovered 
that acid was a very desirable material 
for removing burrs from wool and tak- 
ing a good deal of that scratchy, tweedy 
felling out of woolen goods. Once the in- 
dustry, though, had decided that it wanted 
to use this material, Eaton was ready to 
supply it but the burden of proof as to 
its utility was on the user and not on the 
supplier. 

“For many years the chemical industry 
has keen content to adopt this attitude of 
sitting back and supplying what the tex- 
tile mills thought they wanted. Today, 
however, we find the chemical industry 
taking the initiative in telling the textile 
industry just what it needs in the way 
of improving its products and its proc- 
esses and then providing a chemical which 
will do the job. 

“This is a more difficult method of ap- 
proach and it requires that there be peo- 
ple in the chemical industry who are 
familiar with the problems of the textile 
mills and who have the chemical brains 
to foresee the solution of these problems. 

“Once upon a time textile chemicals 
were made by the physical mixing on the 
spot, i.e., in the textile mill, of various 
ingredients, the mixture then being ap- 
plied to a mill sized batch of goods to 
observe the result. 

“This was an entirely empirical pro- 
cedure. There was little, if any, control of 
quality of the ingredients and, therefore. 
there was no assurance that the same mix- 
ture would work the same way twice in 
a row. 

“This procedure led to the development 
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@ Rodney Hunt Dyeing 
Machine 





Claimed to be the World's biggest is 
this stainless steel dyeing machine made 
and shipped by Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 
Orange, Mass. Twenty feet long and 16 
feet high with its enclosed top, its scien- 
tifically curved tub holds more than 30 
tons of dye liquor, enough to float a 
fair-sized power cruiser and deep enough 
to go more than a foot over the average 
man’s head. It will be used in the woolen 
dyeing industry. 





of thousands of formulas, many of which 


were the secret property of one man in 
the mill and once he transferred his ac- 
tivities, the mill had to over 
again. In addition the percentage of “sec- 
onds” made by these practices must have 


start all 


been very high. 
“Although this 
today and although there is still a good 
deal of feeling that the place to do appli- 
cation research is in the mill, there is no 


practice persists even 


question but what the trend is changing. 
Reliable chemical companies do not put 
a textile chemical on the market without 
exact specifications, not only for the prod- 
uct, but for the raw materials that enter 
into it and for the conditions under which 
it is made. In no other way can consis- 
tent performance be guaranteed. 


“Furthermore, it is general practice to- 
day to try these new materials on a small 
scale in application research laboratories, 
such as you have seen at this plant, in 
order to guard against the possibility of 
damaging goods in a mill trial. We have 
to bear in mind that the value of the most 
expensive textile chemical that we sell is 
possibly only six to ten cents for every 
dollar and fifty cents worth of wool that 
is treated. 


“There is still room for plenty of prog- 
ress in this direction. Obviously, in order 
to set up exact specifications for the prod- 
uct, we must know what specifications are 
important to its performance. 


“In other words, we must know the 
important mill conditions. In order to try 
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out a new product effectively in the lab- 


oratory, we must have simple and ex- 
tremely adequate screening tests. We have 
not yet accomplished all of this. This is 


our goal and we are making progress. 


“In the past, textile chemicals that have 


been developed and sold to the textile 


industry have, in general, been products 
whose main. sales appeal to the manufac- 
turer lay in their ability to improve his 
mill operations and cut his costs. They 
had little significance to the ultimate con- 


sumer. 


“Even today this is the easy method of 


sales approach and many of our new 


products, for instance, Stymer and Syton, 
contribute largely to more efficient proc- 
and little, 


essing by the manufacturer 


if any, to consumer interest. 


“Today, however, we are paying more 
which 


interest to 


and more attention to products 
accomplish effects of primary 
the consumer, even though they ap- 
parently add to the manufacturer’s costs. 
This is a more difficult sales approach 
and the process of educating the manu- 
facturer to acceptance of these products 
is a slow one. It is hard for him to see 
when using such products as Resloom and 
Ultrasol that he is really helping to in- 
crease his sales by offering better quality 
in lower cost materials but this trend is 
here to stay and chemical companies will 
take more and more advantage of it. 
“The that 
morning and the men in those 
tories are the backbone of our program 
to capitalize on these trends. It is their 


job first to know the physical problems 


laboratories you saw this 


labora- 


of the textile mills and be able to trans- 
late them into chemical terms, secondly, 
to develop small scale application meth- 
ods that will certainly prove that a prod- 
uct will do no harm and will possibly 
demonstrate effectively that it will do 
some good; third, to develop products 
that will increase the standard of living, 
not only by cutting mill costs, but by 
increasing the usability of cheaper mate- 
rials. 

“As representatives of the press, you 
are undoubtedly familiar with that old 
classic, “When a man bites a dog, that 
May I suggest to you the sig- 
nificance of these laboratories to us is 
that we can bite the dog deliberately and 
that when we do bite, it will be a good 
sized one in which our teeth will be set 
firmly, and not a mere nip from which 
we will run away, for fear of reprisals, 
as soon as we make it.” 


is news.” 


@ Ultra Chemical Catalog 


Ultra Chemical Works, Inc., Paterson, 
New Jersey, manufacturers of synthetic 
organic, surface-active agents, and textile 
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chemicals announce the publication of a 
new catalog. 

Detailed descriptions of the physical 
and chemical properties of all Ultra prod- 
ucts are given, including the Sulframin, 
Ultramin and Ultrapone series. The cata- 
log also shows the uses and methods of 
application of these products. 

Copies can be obtained by writing to 


Ultra Chemical Works, Inc., Paterson, 


New Jersey. 


e@ New Line of Calco Dyes 


A new line of dyes, Calconyl Double 


Solutions, has been introduced by the 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Company. Calconyl Double Solu- 
tions are stabilized azoic dyes requiring 
aging, 


cotton printing but can be used on vis- 


acid recommended especially for 
cose. The new line of yellows, reds and 
scarlet are reported to be most desirable 
because of their excellent brightness and 


economy in full shades. 


Reports are said to indicate that Cal- 
bright 
very good fastness to light, washing, chlor- 


conyls produce heavy shades _ of 


ine, perspiration, dry cleaning and hot 
pressing, and offer a wider range of shades 
in the same pattern than are obtainable 
when printing on naphthol-prepared ma- 
terial. It has been pointed out that they 
are satisfactory for use in patterns along 
with other acid aging types of dyes such 
as soluble vats or resin-bonded pigments. 

Calconyls are reported to be very sta- 
ble under normal conditions and will 
not precipitate or separate on long stand- 
ing in the color shop. 

A Calco Color Announcement of the 
Calcony! Double Solutions has been pre- 
pared for distribution to the textile in- 
dustry. may be obtained 
Calco representatives or by addressing 


your request to the Advertising Depart- 


Copies from 


ment, Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. 


@ New After-treatment 
of Direct Dyestuffs 


A new group of, “Cuprofix” colors and 
“Cuprofix” after-treatment introduced by 
Sandoz Chemical Works is reported to 
improve the fastness of cellulosic fibers 
to home laundering, hot wet pressing and 
perspiration. 

Mill tests on package dyeing of yarn 
intended for a wide variety of purposes 
ranging from cotton hose and sport shirts 
tO rayon suitings, are said to show a wash 
fastness rating of 4 to 5 when certain 
direct dyes are treated with Cuprofix as 
compared to 2 to 3 rating without Cupro- 


fix. 
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@ Alexander S. Cooley 
Retires from AAP 





Alexander S$. Cooley (above), for years 
widely known as Charlotte manager for 
American Aniline Products, Inc., was the 
guest of honor on August 19th at a tes- 
timonial dinner which marked his retire- 
ment from the organization. 


The dinner, which was held in the Gold 
Room of the Barringer Hotel, Charlotte, 
was arranged by Mr. Cooley's associates. 
The feature of the evening was the pres- 
entation to Mr. Cooley by G. L. Armour, 
executive vice president of the Company, 
of an engraved gold wrist watch as ‘‘tes- 
timony of his many years of loyal and 
faithful service.” 


Key members of the Company's south- 
ern sales staff including those from At- 
lanta and Chattanooga were present with 
G. L. Armour, W. J. Loeffler and J. J. 
Marshall of the executive offices in New 
York. 


Many of Mr. Cooley's numerous friends 
in the Company and the textile industry 
sent telegrams of congratulations and good 
wishes which were read during the dinner. 

Mr. Cooley makes his home at 1940 
Shoreham Drive, Charlotte, and will be 
“at home” there to his Charlotte friends 
and business associates. 





The reports show that there is no mi- 
gration of color while in the wet state. 
In many cases, the results are said to be 
greatly superior to diazotized and devel- 
oped colors. And in certain cases, light 
fastness has shown improvement. 

Cuprofix is a cation active resinous com- 
pound to be used with certain colors in- 
dicated as “Cuprcfix” colors. It is a pale 
greenish powder easily dissolved in hot 
water. 

The process calls for a short after-treat- 
ment with 1 to 3% of Cuprofix at a tem- 
perature of 160° F. following the usual 
procedure for direct colors. After the yarn 
has been rinsed well to remove all traces 
of salt or other anion-active materials, the 
previously dissolved Cuprofix is added to 
the cold fresh bath, the temperature is 
raised to 160° F. and run at this tempera- 
ture for 30 minutes. 


Dyestuffs which are designated as Cupro- 
REPORTER 
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fix colors include the following: 
Rubinole BL 
Yellow GLE 
Blue LUL 
Blue RUL 
Blue 2GL 
Blue ZGL 
Violet 2BL 
Navy Blue SL 
Brown GL 
Black C Conc. 
Black GB Conc. 


Grey R 
Red 5BL 
Further information about Cuprofix 
may be obtained from Sandoz Chemical 
Works, 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, 
oo o 


e@e Mathieson Appointment 


Frank W. Thomas, Jr., has been named 
Sales of 


Corporation, E. E. 


Assistant General Manager of 
Mathieson Chemical 
Routh, Vice 


Sales, has announced. 


President and Director of 

Mr. Thomas was born in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, in 1909, and was graduated from the 
1930. He first 
1938 as a 
sales representative, in which position he 
entered the United 
1943. After spend- 


University of Kansas in 


joined the Mathieson firm in 


until he 
in April 


remained 
States Navy 
ing two years in the Central and South 
Pacific areas as a lieutenant, Mr. Thomas 
rejoined the company in 1946. 

Mr. Thomas’ headquarters will be in 
New York, and his sales activities will be 
spe- 


in connection with the company’s 


cialty products. 


e DCAT Annual Meeting 


Committee Chairmen in charge of ac- 
tivities for the 58th Annual Meeting of 
the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of Trade 
met on August 11th to discuss details of 
the program which is under the general 
chairmanship of Robert B. Magnus, (V.P., 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.). 

An informal reception Thursday eve- 
ning, Sept. 23, at Shawnee Inn, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa., will officially open the 
two-day meeting which will close with 
the installation of officers following the 
banquet Saturday evening, Sept. 25th. 

An innovation this year will be compe- 
titive sports activities for mnon-golfers, 
under a committee headed by James De- 
Cesare (Pres., White Laboratories). Busi- 
sessions, including presentation of 
annual reports 


ness 
and election of a new 
Executive Committee, be held Fri- 
day and Saturday Speakers 
will be announced at a later date. Friend- 
ship golf foursomes for both men and 


will 
afternoons. 








women are scheduled for Friday morning, 
with golf tournament Saturday morning, 
the winner competing for the DCAT Golf 
Trophy. 

Activities are planned for the ladies 
both Friday and Saturday afternoons, with 
special entertainment for all featured Fri- 
day evening. 

Advance reservations indicate a record 
attendance. 


@ Seminar on Clothing 


Research in the construction of new 
textiles and colors were discussed by of- 
ficials of leading companies as part of 
the first annual Seminar on Clothing and 
Textiles which opened on the Syracuse 
University campus, Monday, Aug. 16. The 
four-week workshop for some 50 college 
teachers is one of the first of its kind to be 
held in the country. 

Initiated by the Eastern Region of 
College Teachers of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles, the conference is endorsed by the 
National Retailer Council. 
Long range objective of the seminar is 
to create a closer bond between educa- 
tion and industry in the clothing manu- 
facturing field by showing education of- 
ficials the problems of the industry, and 
by giving industry an idea of the con- 
tributions education can make in the train- 
ing of future consumers and leaders in 
the textile field. 

Nearly 60 leading designers, manufac- 
turers, retailers and fabric research work- 
ers will lecture during the seminar. For 
three weeks meetings were held on the 
University campus. Fourth week will be 
spent in New York City with field trips 
to design, and 
houses. 


Consumer- 


manufacturing textile 

Among textile research men who are 
on the roster of seminar speakers are: 
Dr. Joseph B. Quig and Dr. L. L. Larsen 
of E. I. DuPont DeNemours and Co.; 
Dr. D. Martin and Dr. Herman E. Hager, 
General Dyestuff Corp.; Pierre Sillan, 
American Viscose Co.; Dr. D. H. Powers, 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; Dr. D. X. Klein, 
Aspinook Corp.; and Curtes E. Bowne, 
American Thread Co., Inc. 

This year’s program is the first of a 
series of three summer seminars on cloth- 
ing and textiles planned. 


® m-Chlorobenzotrifluoride 


(m-chlorotri- 
is being produced 
in pilot plant quantities by the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company. This new chem- 
another 
benzo-trifluoride 


m-Chlorobenzotrifluoride 
fluoromethylbenzene) 


member of a series of 
derivatives which have 
announced. Like other 
products of this series it is of comnsider- 


ical is 


been previously 
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able interest in the preparation of dye- 
stuff intermediates and other fluorine 
containing organic chemicals. 

m-Chlorobenzotrifluoride is a clear, col- 
orless, aromatic liquid. It is characterized 
by the trifluoromethyl radical which is 
generally stable to heat, light and to 
chemical reaction. The product has a dis- 
tillation range of 134.8° to 138.6 C, a 
freezing point of —56° C, and a specific 
gravity of 1.446 at 15.5° C. 

Technical Data Sheet No. 364 which 
describes the product in more detail is 
available from the Hooker Electrochem- 
ical Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 


@ Walter Kidde Exhibit 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., will 
exhibit their newest textile equipment and 
accessory products at the Fifteenth South- 
ern Textile Exposition to be held in 
Greenville, South Carolina, October 4th 
to 9th. 

Among the products to be shown are 
the Kidde Tension and Density Control 
for yarn-winding applications where ten- 
sion and density of package are critical; 
the Kidde Tensometer which can be clip- 
ped onto a continuous moving cord to 
record rapid fluctuations in tension; and 
the Tension Compensator which 
matically produces a constant output ten- 


auto- 


sion in processes such as filling, winding, 
plying and warping. 

Company representatives who will be 
in attendance at the Kidde booth in Sec- 
tion 242 of the Exposition are: 

E. J. Heiser, Manager of Textile En- 
ginereing and Development. 

J. S. Gosnell, Contract Engineer, Tex- 
tile Department. 

David Kroll, Supervisor of Installation. 

C. L. Griffin, Assistant Vice President 
and Manager of Textile Machinery De- 
partment. 


@ Standard Soiled Fabries 


In order to eliminate many difficulties 
connected with standard tests for evaluat- 
ing detergents and the efficiency of wash- 
ing machines, the United States Testing 


Company, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., has en- 
tered the field of producing standard 
soiled fabrics of cctton, wool, acetate, 


viscose and perhaps nylon. The decision 


to make standard soiled fabrics was 
reached after consultation with many 
concerns in the soap, machinery, and 


textile industry. 

In discussing this new activity B. S. 
Van Zile, detergent expert in charge of 
this division, stated, “The new standard 
soiled fabrics of the United States Test- 
ing Company will be*soiled to a standard 
reflectance which will not be allowed to 
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vary more than + 2.5% (Hunter Reflec- 
tometer). Each batch, after proper aging, 
will be tested against a standard detergent 
and must give a reflectance which will 
vary not more than £2.5%. 

“After the initial aging the soiled fab- 
rics will not change in characteristics 
over a period of several months when 
stored at room temperature in an ordinary 
desiccator. Thus, the user can be assured 
of reproducible results within the limits 
of this testing procedure. 

“The procedure and apparatus in check- 
ing the washability of the soiled fabrics 
will be published in detail so that any 
user may check his results. Also, should 
any user have difficulty in getting re- 
producible results which he thinks are 
attributable to the soiled fabric he may 
return it to us for recheck. 

“The fabrics will be 18 inches wide 
and may be cut to any length the pur- 
chaser desires, unless otherwise requested. 
However, the material will be put up in 
10 yard rolls.” 

Any one desiring samples of these fab- 
rics should address their request to the 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 1415 
Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J., Attention 
of B. S. Van Zile. 


@ Foxboro Exhibit 


Divided into Bleach House and Dye 
House sections, the exhibit of The Fox- 
boro Company, Foxbcro, Mass., at the 
Southern Textile Exposition, October 4-9, 
will show a large number of instruments 
for process measurement and control, with 
emphasis on several recent important de- 
velopments. 

By means of an interchangeable wall 
diagram, a Model 40 Dual Controller will 
be shown, controlling and recording den- 
sity and liquid level, for mercerizing; 
conductivity and liquid level, for the acid 
bath; and pH and liquid level for wet 
rinsing. 

The Elapsed Time-Temperature Record- 
ing Controller, long familiar in use on 
dyeing machines, will te displayed, as 
will a similar Controller of the Deferred 
Action type. A third instrument in_ this 
group will be the CycleLog Controller, 
for automatic control of the entire dye- 
ing cycle. A feature of the exhibit will 
be the new Multi-Record Dynalog Re- 
This which will be 


demonstrated in operation, prints two to 


corder. instrument, 
six records on a single chart, using stand- 
ard Dynalog all-electronic principles for 
the measurement cf process variables. 
Another recent Foxboro development to 
be seen in operation will be the Roll Sur- 
face Temperature Recorder, for. use with 
calenders and all roll-type equipment 
where operating temperature is important. 

The d/p Cell (Differential Pressure) 
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Transmitter, shown with a Recording Re- 
ceiver, is also expected to attract much 
interest. 

The Dew Point Recorder, employing the 
Foxboro-patented Dewcel measuring ele- 
ment, will be of particular interest for 
air conditioning installations, drying op- 
erations, and storage. 

Familiar in appearance, although new 
in construction material, will be the Dial 
Type Thermometers, now available with 
an all-welded thermal system of Type 
316 molybdenum stainless steel, bulb and 
this 


tubing being of corrosion-resistant 


metal. 

Numerous other Foxboro products will 
be on display, including instrumentation 
for pneumatic loading of roll-type ma- 
chines, as well as standard instruments of 
the portable and mounted types. 

Those in attendance will include: 

H. O. Ehrisman, Manager Sales Pro- 
motion Department, Foxboro. 

W. H. Ridley, Sales Manager, Textile 
Industry, Foxboro. 

W. W. Barron, Southern District Man- 
ager, Atlanta. 

Joseph Esherick, District Manager, Phil- 
adel phia. 

Galen 
more. 

E. W. Prendergast, Sales Engineer, At- 
lanta. 

S. C. Alexander, Sales Engineer, Char- 
lotte. 

J. M. Waters, Sales Engineer, Birming- 
ham. 

R. E. Beers, Sales Engineer, New York. 

H. H. Michelmore, Sales Engineer, Fox- 
boro. 


Clark, District Manager, Balti- 


@ Resigns from Pennsalt 


Ben P. Steele announces his resignation 
from the Pennsalt Manufacturing Com- 
pany effective July 31st. 

For many years he was in the Phila- 
delphia office supervising the sale of 
caustic soda, chlorine and other chem- 
icals. During the past year he has been 
in the New York offices engaged in com- 


Pany export activities. 
He will announce his future plans 
shortly. 


® New York Sales Manager, 
Diamond Alkali 


Appointment of Henry B. Clark to the 
managership of the New York sales of- 
fice of Diamond Alkali Company was an- 
nounced recently by Fred W. Fraley, sales 
vice president. 

Mr. Clark, who has been branch man- 
ager of the company’s Boston sales of- 
fice since 1946, succeeds Charles V. Doug- 
las, whose resignation became effective 


Septem! 


er ©, 1948 


15. At the same time, Charles L. 
Jr., has been named assistant 
branch manager at New York. 


August 
Flaccus, 


To his new post Mr. Clark brings a 
background of 14 years’ sales experience in 
alkali and related chemicals and an in- 
timate knowledge of their diversified ap- 
plications throughout eastern industries. 
Associated with a textile finishing firm 
in Staten Island, N. Y., for seven years 
following his attendance at the University 
of Michigan he joined Diamond in 1934 
and proceeded to represent this chemical 
manufacturer in a sales capacity in the 
company’s New Jersey territory until his 
selection to head up the Boston office 
in 1946. 

Mr. Clark is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the Chemical Club of 
New England, and the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Colorists and Chemists. He 
also is a member of Delta Chi, social 
fraternity. 

A Diamond salesman since 1933, Mr. 
Flaccus has worked out of the New York 
office for the last nine years. A native of 
Pittsburgh, where he attended Shadyside 
Academy, he graduated from Harvard 
University in 1931 with an A.B. degree. 


@ Plastics Exposition 

During the period September 27-Oc- 
tober 1, the Third National Plastics Ex- 
position will be presented in Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Sponsored by 
The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
the five-day event will be a purely trade 
and industrial display and is expected to 
draw an attendance from every section 
of the country, likewise Canada, Latin 
America and lands overseas. It will em- 
phasize recent strides made by the plas- 
tics industry in a number of hitherto un- 
explored fields, also the immense possi- 
bilities of future growth and expansion 
of this industry. With approximately 150 
companies exhibiting, there is no doubt 
that this third attempt will far exceed its 
two predecessors in interest and attend- 
ance, the chief reason being that so much 
among the products displayed and ma- 
chinery processes to be demonstrated is 
either quite new or a recently introduced 
improvement. 

Much that is interesting and important 
to be exhibited is, to a large degree, the 
result of cooperative and coordinated ef- 
fort of The Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, Inc., which, during the past decade, 
has acted as a clearing house for all man- 
ner of information of interest to its 
member companies as well as to thousands 
of inquirers in other fields having deal- 
ings with the plastics industry. 

Admission to the exposition is to be 
by invitation and registration only. The 
general public is not invited. 
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@ Purchase Paragon 
Testing Laboratories 


Paragon Testing Laboratories, Orange, 
New Jersey, producers of over 1500 fine 
organic chemicals has been purchased by 
The Matheson Company, Inc., East Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

Laboratory and production facilities at 
Orange will be retained,,.but executive and 
sales offices have been moved to the head- 
quarters of The Matheson Company, Inc., 
337 Paterson Plank Road, East Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

The change in ownership will permit 
the expansion of the line of Paragon Fine 
Organic Chemicals. It also make 
available the facilities of the Matheson 
Company mid-west warehouse at Joliet, 


will 


Illinois. 


e AIC Councilors 


Dr. Roy H. Kienle, assistant director of 
research of the Calco Chemical Division 
of American Cyanamid Company, Bound 
Brook, N. J., and Charles P. Neidig, in 
charge of market research on chemical 
products for Atlantic Refining Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have just been ap- 
pointed councilors-at-large of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemists. 

These appointments were made to fill 
two vacancies on the Council of the In- 
stitute, which occurred in May when 
former councilors Lawrence H. Flett, di- 
rector of the new products division, Na- 
tional Aniline Division of Allied Chemi- 
cal and Dye Corporation, and Dr. Ray- 
mond E. Kirk, head of the Department 
of Chemistry and dean of the Graduate 
School of Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, New York, were elected to the presi- 
dency and vice presidency of the Insti- 
tute, respectively. 


@ Votator Exhibit 


Votator apparatus for the production 
of backfill, employing two 6” cylinders, 
will be displayed by the Votator Division 
of The Girdler Corporation at the South- 
ern Textile Exposition in Greenville, S. 
C., October 4-9. 

The preparation of backfill in the ap- 
paratus is said to offer many marked ad- 
vantages, among them: 

1. It turns out a superior, uniformly 
smooth, homogeneous product that re- 
duces cloth loss due to imperfections. 

2. A saving of up to 5-10% in starch 
has been shown. 

3. In some plants, !abor cost has been 
lowered as much as 33 1/3%. 

4. There is a substantial saving in floor 
space. 

5. Because the ingredients are processed 
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Apparatus for production of backfill, manu- 
tactured by the Votator Division of The Girdler 
Corporation. 


in a completely enclosed system, the back- 
fill room is always spic-and-span, in con- 
trast to the sloppiness and wastefulness 
of conventional 


that are always a_ ovart 


batch operations. 

The capacity of the Votator backfill ap- 
paratus varies with the formulation used. 
But even when solids comprise 50% it 
produces 3500 Ibs. per hour with 100 lb. 
steam pressure. From the slurry tank, the 
ingredients enter the processing cylinders 
of the apparatus at room temperature and 
are cooked, uniformly mixed and dis- 
charged into the Tommydott at from 180 
F. to 200 


mulation and the viscosity 


F., depending upon the for- 
desired. It is 
stated that the operation is continuous, 
virtually automatic, flexible, and econom- 


ical. 


Other types of apparatus manufactured 
by the Votator Division of The Girdler 
Corporation are widely used in the textile 
industry for the production of starch paste 
for naphthol colors, vat reduction paste, 
and vat standard paste. 


The new Votator duplex piston pump, 
for slurry tank service, also will be dis- 
played at the Southern 
tion. It is stated that it has positive dis- 


Textile Exposi- 


placement, assures continuous flow, and 





The new Votator duplex piston pump for 
slurry service is said to be both efficient and 
desirable. 
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is designed for maximum operating pres- 
sure of 300 psi. The discharge rate can 
be precisely adjusted from 0.9 gpm. to 
3.3 gpm, or 2.2 gpm to 5.5 gpm. The 
pump has a 2” bore and the stroke is 234” 
It is 43” in length, 25” high and 35” wide. 

Corrosive resistant material is used for 
all parts of the pump that come into con- 
tacc with the product. The drive mechan- 
ism is protected by a one piece stainless 
steel cover, which may be easily removed. 

The Votator pump can be rapidly dis- 
assembled by removing two bolts at each 
cylinder. Sanitary adapters are provided, 
and when they are removed the ball check 
valves and the replaceable valve seats are 
exposed so that 
cleaned. The pump employs either cup 
or “0” 


they can be readily 
ring seals. 

The display of apparatus manufactured 
by the Votator Division of The Girdler 
Corporation will occupy space 240 at the 
The 
plan to be on 
Lamar Roy, Joe Thurman, Sam 


exposition. representatives of the 


hand are 
Welch, 
Gaylord Barrick, and Gene Wedereit. 


company who 


@ New Courses at PTI 
After careful study by the curriculum 
Philadelphia Textile 


lecture course has been 


committee of the 
Institute a new 


established. The committee composed of 


Director Hayward, Dean Cox, Ward 
France, Frank Giese, Bernard Koenig, 
Gordon Marwine,. Constantin Monego, 


Percival Theel, Bruce Thomas, and Rob- 


ert Tumbelston decided that a series of 
lectures On important textile subjects for 
seniors which would act as a synthesizing 
feature of their education would be de- 
sirable. The following series cf lectures 
through cooperation 


has been arranged 


from industry. 


FALL 1948 


Sept. 21—Intreduction. 
Purpose. 
Outline of Program. 
Report Form. 
Requests for topics. 
Seating arrangements. 


Film-duPont Research. 





Sept. 28—Fiberglas. 
Oct. 5—Fiberglas. 
Oct. 12—Fiberglas. 
Oct. 19—Vinyon. 
Oct. 26—Vinyon. 

Nov. 2—Nylon. 
Nov. 9—Nylon. 

Nov. 16—Saran. 

Nov. 23—Base Fibers. 
Nov. 30—Non-Woven Textiles—Paper. 
Dec. 7—Silk-Future 


Dec. 14—Garment Making. 
Jan. 4—Public Relations & Personnel. 
Jan. 11—Review. 
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SPRING 1949 





Feb. 1—Reclamation of Materials. 

Feb. 8—American System of Worsteds. 

Feb. 15—Lace. 

Feb. 22—Holiday. 

Mar. 1|—Warp Knitting. 

Mar. 8—Carpet. 

Mar. 15—ILlumination. 

Mar. 22—Mill Layout. 

Mar. 29—Power Problems. 

Apr. 5—Fabric Styling. 

Apr. 12—Spring Recess. 

Apr. 19—Plastic Coating & Finishes. 

Apr. 26—Marketing—Sales Promotion. 

May 3—Non-woven Textiles—Bonded 
Materials. 

May 10—Labor. 

May 17—Review. 


@ Monsanto Appointment 


Appointment of James B. Irwin, Jr., as 


Assistant to the President of Monsanto 


Chemical Company was announced re- 
William M. Rand, President. 


Mr. Irwin is at present Supervisor of the 


cently by 


Chlorine Department at the company’s 
Monsanto, Illinois plant. He succeeds R. 
U. Haslanger, who has been named As- 
sistant to the General Manager of the 


Western Division, at Seattle, Washington. 


@ American Viscose 
Appointment 

John J. Bosshard has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the fabric development 
department, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Bosshard has been a technician 
in this department for the last four years 
working with Walter E. Scholer, recently 
appointed as manager. 

Mr. Bosshard is a native of Switzerland 
and was educated in the Commercial Busi- 
ness Administration School and the Tex- 
tile School, both in Zurich, Switzerland. 

Prior to his association with American 
Viscose Corporation he did technical tex- 
tile work with Schwarzenbach, Huber 
Company, New Bedford Silk Mills, Che- 
ney Brothers, Hellwig Dyeing Corpora- 
tion, Bloomsburg Mills, 
Whitman & Company. 


Inc., and Wm. 





OBITUARY 


MICHAEL R. MAKSIM 


ICHAEL R. MAKSIM, 
the United States Army Military Gov- 
ernment in South Korea as a dyeing and 
finishing advisor in the Bureau of Tex- 
tiles, died after a short illness on July 





attached to 


14th in Pusan, Korea. 

Mr. Maksim was formerly a dyer with 
the Lacon Woolen Mills, Lacon, Illinois. 
He was a member of the Mid-West Sec- 


tion of the AATCC. 
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National Officers of the 
Association 


President 


HENRY F. HERRMANN 
General Dyestuff Corp., 
435 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents 


C. NORRIS RABOLD 
The Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
Cooleemee, North Carolina 
JOHN N. DALTON 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. MOORHOUSE 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., 150 Causeway Street, 
Boston 14, Massachusetts 


Secretary 
HAROLD C. CHAPIN 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Massachusetts 
President Emeritus 
LOUIS A. OLNEY 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Massachusetts 
Chairman of tne Research Committee 
J. ROBERT BONNAR 
General Dyestuff Corp., 
435 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Director of Research 


HAROLD W. STIEGLER 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Massachusetts 


Councilors 


Representing Sections 


Rhode Island: GEORGE H. WOOD, JR., HAROLD 
B. STURTEVANT, RALPH F. CULVER. 

Philadelphia: CURT R. BAERINGER, LLOYD O. 
KOONS, ARTHUR W. ETCHELLS. WALTER 
F. FANCOURT, 3rd, PERCIVAL THEEL. 

New York: GEORGE L. BAXTER, EMMETT J. DRIS- 
COLL, WINN W. CHASE, WILLIAM A. HOLST, 
sai FRANCIS S. RICHARDSON, CHARLES W. 

RN 


Northern New England: WALTER J. HAMBURGER, 
DAVID X. KLEIN, C. WENDALL LEVER. 
Piedmont: SYDNEY M. CONE, WYSS L. BARKER, 

LELAND G. ATKINS. 
Southeastern: WILLIAM B. GRIFFIN. 
South Central: JACK ANDERSON. 
Mid-West: ERIC W. CAMP, SAMUEL KLEIN. 
Western New England: HAROLD H. TAYLOR. 


Past Presidents 
ELVIN H. KILLHEFFER, P. J. WOOD, WILLIAM 
H. CADY, ALBAN EAVENSON, CARL Z. 
DRAVES, THOMAS R. SMITH, WILLIAM D. 
APPEL. 


Standing Committees of the 
Council and their Chairmen 


Executive Committee on Research 
J. ROBERT BONNAR, Chairman 
Pablicity 
WINN W. CHASE, Chairman 


Conventions 
KENNETH H. BARNARD, Chairman 


Appropriations 
WILLIAM R. MOORHOUSE, Chairman 


Constitution and Bylaws 
HAROLD C. CHAPIN, Chairman 


Membership and Local Sections 
C. NORRIS RABOLD, Chairman 


Corporate Membership 
EMMETT J. DRISCOLL, Chairman 


Publications 
LOUIS A OLNEY, Chairman 


Technical Programs 
MILES A. DAHLEN, Chairman 
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Local Sections and their Officers 





Northern New England Section 


Chairman 
GEORGE O. LINBERG 
Monsanto Chemical Co., 140 Federal Street, 
Boston 5, Massachusetts 
Secretary 
AZEL W. MACK 
Dexter Chemical Corp., 581 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Vice-Chairman Treasurer 


FRANK J. O’NEIL MARTIN H. GURLEY, JR. 


Rhode Island Section 


Cha'rman 
RAYMOND W. JACOBY 
Ciba Company, Inc., 61 Peck Street, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island 
Secretary 
EMORY A. RICHARDS 
Airedale Worsted Mills, Inc., 1 Main Street, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
ROBERT W. JOERGER ROBERT R. FARWELL 


New York Section 


Chairman 
CHARLES W. DORN 
J. C. Pennev Co., 330 West 34th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Secretary 
NORMAN A. JOHNSON 
American Dyestuff Reporter, One Madison Avc., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Treasurer 
JOHN H. HENNESSEY 


Vice-Chairman 
PAUL J. LUCK 


Philadelphia Section 


Chairman 
ARTHUR M. GORDON 
Martin Fabrics Corp., Allegheny Ave. and 
Boudinot St., Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
Secretary 
THOMAS H. HART 
Hart Products Corp., P. O. Box 5020, 
Philadelphia 11, Pennsylvania 
Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
JAMES DIXON A. E. RAIMO 


Piedmont Section 


Chairman 
JOHN B. NEELY 
Burlington Mills, Burlington, North Carolina 
Secretary 
ROBERT H. SMITH 
High Point Chemical Manufacturing Co., 
North Carolina 
Vice-Chairman 
PELHAM EUGENE SMITH 


Treasurer 
EDWIN A. BRIGGS 


South Central Section 


Chairman 
RAYMOND B. SEYMOUR 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J 
Secretary 
HOWARD P. LOVELESS 


Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, 
Georgia 


Vice-Chairman 
J. ALBERT CRUMLEY 


Treasurer 
CHARLES GORDON 
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Mid-West Section 


Chairman 
JOSEPH H. JONES 
Phoenix Dye Works, 1963 Southport Ave., 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Secretary 
WILLIAM BOYD, JR. 


Ciba Company, Inc., 325 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Vice-Chairman 
ELLIOTT MORRILL 


Treasurer 
EDWARD LARSON 


Southeastern Section 


Chairman 
C. RUSSELL GILL 


Southern Sizing Co., P. O. Box 167, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Secretary 
S. JACK DAVIS 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Georgia 
Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
HOWARD M. WADDLE W. F. CRAYTON 


Western New England Section 


Chairman 
J. EDWARD LYNN 


American Cyanamid Company, 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Secretary 
EDWARD A. MURRAY 
Deering Milliken Research Trust, Have- 
mever Place, Greenwich, Connecticut 
Vice-Chairman 
RAYMOND J. CAREY 


Treasurer 
ROBERT N. BROWNLEE 


Pacific Coast Section 


Chairman 
FRANK P. BRENNAN 
U. S. Testing Company, 766 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles 14, California 
Secretary 
H. A. DE MARAIS 
General Dyestuff Corp., 37 Clementina St., 
San Francisco, California 
Treasurer 
SIDNEY SPRINGER 


Vice-Chairman 
BENJAMIN O. RACE 


Student Chapters 


LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 

CLEMSON COLLEGE 
BRADFORD DURFEE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 





Members should notify the 
National Secretary 
of all 


eddress changes 
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Report of Nominating 
Committee 


HE Councilors representing Sections, 

in their capacity as Nominating Com- 
mittee, have instructed the Secretary to 
report nominations for officers in 1949 as 
follows: For President, Henry F. Herr- 
mann; for Vice Presidents, John N. Dal- 
ton and C. Norris Rabold. 


The committee voted on the question 
whether it should nominate more than 
one candidate for each office to be filled, 
and decided to make no further nomina- 
tions for the elction of this year. It is 
provided, however, in the Bylaws, that 
additional for any elective 
office, signed by at least twenty-five Senior 
members, may be filed with the Secretary 
not later than October eighth. Such candi- 
dates will be listed on the ballot in equal 
standing with those named by the com- 
mittee. 


nominations 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. CHAPIN, Secretary. 
Organization Meeting, 
Mohawk-Hudson Section 


N organization meeting of the pro- 

posed Mohawk-Hudson Section of the 
Association will be held on September 
17th at Wolfert’s Roost Country Club, 
Albany, New York. A dinner at 7:00 P.M. 
will precede the meeting. 


Dinner reservations may be made with 


William Nelson, Ritter Chemical Co., 
Inc., 403 West Main Street, Amsterdam, 
New York. 

—_ Dime 


Eastern Air Lines to Augusta 
Convention 


EMBERS from the North who wish 

to travel to the Augusta National 
Convention by Eastern Air Lines may 
contact Miss Betty Holbrook, Convention 
Bureau, Eastern Air Lines, Airlines Ter- 
minal Building, 80 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. for reservations. The 
phone numbker is MUrray Hill 6-3100. 


The fare to Augusta is $39.45, plus tax 
of $5.92, making a total of $45.37. The 
round trip fare is $90.47, tax inclusive. 


Listed on the current schedule is a 
plane that leaves Newark at 6:45 A.M. 
(DST) and arrives in Augusta at 1:40 
P.M. Returning is a flight that leaves 
Augusta at 7:43 P.M. and arrives at New- 
ark at 1:43 A.M. Other flights are avail- 
able with a change at Atlanta. 
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Notice to Secretaries 
of Local Sections: 
Please send list of 1948- 
49 meeting dates to the 
American Dyestuff 


Reporter - 





October 15 Meeting, Pacific 
Coast Section 


MEETING of the Pacific Coast Sec- 

tion will be held on October 15th at 
the Mona Lisa Restaurant, 3343 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, California. The speak- 
er and subject will be announced at a 
later date. 


Intersectional Contest Com- 
mittee, 


Philadelphia Section 





O. B. HAGER 


Intersectional Contest Committee, 
Philadelphia Section 


Chairman, 


B. HAGER, Director of Research of 
O. the Alco Oil & Chemical Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, is Chairman of the Intersec- 
tional Contest Committee for the Phila- 
delphia Section. The Contest will be held 
in Augusta, Georgia on October 23rd in 
conjunction with the National 
tion. 

Dr. Hager received his B.S. from the 
University of North Carolina in 1927 and 
his M.S. in 1928. He was awarded his 
Ph.D. by the University of Michigan in 
1935. From 1928 to 1931 he was a re- 
search chemist at the Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Virginia. From 1935 to 1941 
he was head of the textile laboratory and 
from 1941 to 1947 head of the physico- 


Conven- 
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chemical laboratory at Rohm & Haas 
Company, Philadelphia. He has held his 
present position since 1947. 

Dr. Hager was chairman of the section 
on Mildew Tests in ASTM Committee 
D-13 during 1944-1946; a member of the 
AATCC Mildew 19-43- 
1946; a member of the Mildew Test Com- 
NDRC, 1944-1946; a member 
cf the AATCC Committee on Analytical 
Methods, 1947-1948; and an Investigator 
on Protective Clothing for NDRC, 1934- 
1946. He has numerous publications to 
his credit and is a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Alpha Chi Sigma 
and Sigma Xi. 


Test Committee, 


mittee in 


Other members of Dr. Hager’s commit- 
tee are: 

Acetate: A. W. Etchells. 

Cotton: A. L. Lippert, J. M. Fletcher. 

Nylon: S. G. Turnbull, H. F. Clapham, 
A. W. Etchells, B. F. Faris. 

Rayon: J. A. Woodruff, E. C. Dreby. 

Wool: R. B. Stehle, A. E. Felgendreger, 
D. D. Gagliardi, M. H. Klein, H. L. Mor- 
gan, T. J. Scanlon. 


Literature: Prof. Percival Theel, Dr. 
Foltz. 

The title of the paper is “Some Phases 
of High Temperature Dyeing”. It will be 
presented by Dr. Hager and Prof. Theel 


will be the judge representing the section. 
Intersectional Contest 
Committee, Piedmont Section 





V. B. HOLLAND 


Intersectional Contest Committee, 
Piedmont Section 


Chairman, 


B. HOLLAND, Chief Chemist of 
V. Cannon Mills Company, Kannapolis, 
is chairman of the Intersectional Contest 
Committee for the Piedmont Section. Mr. 
Holland attended Atlantic University, 
Elon College and North Carolina State 
College before receiving scholarships at 
the University of Mississippi and fellow- 
ships at North Carolina State and Van- 
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derbilt University. Mr. Holland is author 
of numerous published papers and is a 
member of the following AATCC com- 
mittees: National Technical Program, De- 
tergency of Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 
(Chairman), Analytical Methods, Flam- 
mability of Consumer Fabrics, and Pied- 
mont Section Research Advisory (Chair- 
man). He is also a member of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce Technical Com- 
mittee for the Recommended Commer- 
cial Standard for Flammability of Tex- 
tiles and a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society. Mr. Holland joined Cannon 
Mills in 1939 as their first chemist and 
has directed their laboratories and chem- 
ical research for the past 9 years. Other 
members of his committee are: 


Dr. R. E. Rupp, 

Pacific Mills. 
L. C. Reynolds, 

Riegel Development Labs. Inc. 
R. H. Souther, 

Proximity Manufacturing Co. 
C. B. Ordway, 

Burlington Mills. 
S. H. Williams, 

General Dyestuff Corp. 


The title of the paper which will be 
presented by Mr. Williams at the Inter- 
sectional Contest in Augusta, Georgia on 
October 23rd is: “Stability of Vat Colors 
at Elevated Temperatures”. Clarence Hoo- 
per of Burlington Mills Corp. will be the 
judge representing the section. 


—¢ Go 


Intersectional Contest 
Committee, 
Western New England 
Section 





CLAUDE H. ALLARD 


Chairman, Intersectional Contest Committee, 


Western New England Section 


LAUDE H. ALLARD of Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U. §. Rubber Com- 
Pany, is chairman of the Intersectional 
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Contest Committee for the Western New 
England Section. Mr. Allard is a gradu- 
ate of the textile chemistry course at 
Lowell Textile Institute. He was commis- 
sioned as an officer in the Army of the 
U. S. and served overseas for 18 months. 
He was later assigned to the Ordnance 
District of Cincinnati as a procurement 
officer and then as contract termation of- 
ficer. He joined Naugatuck early in 1947 
and is employed in the Textile Develop- 
ment Section of the Plastics Department. 
Mr. Allard is Chairman of the Research 
Committee of the Western New England 
Section. Other members of Mr. Allard’s 
committee are: 


Dr. Martha Johnson, 
General Electric Company. 

Miss Eleanor McPhee, 

American Cyanamid Company. 

Ernest L. Johnson, 

American Felt Company. 

The title of the paper to be presented 
at this year’s contest in Augusta, Georgia 
on October 23rd is “Effect of Resin Treat- 
ments on the Washfastness of Dyes” and 
will be presented by Mr. Allard. Dr. J. 
Edward Lynn, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, will represent the section as judge. 


_ G<n 
Intersectional Contest 


Committee, 
Rhode Island Section 





W. GEORGE PARKS 


Intersectional Contest Committee, 
Rhode Island Section 


Chairman, 


W GEORGE PARKS, Professor of 
eChemistry and Director of Re- 
search at the Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, Rhode Island, is chairman of 
the Intersectional Contest Committee for 
the Rhode Island Section. Prof. Parks re- 
ceived his A.B. at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1926, his M.A. from Columbia 
University in 1928 and his Ph.D. in phy- 
sical chemistry in 1931. Since 1943 he has 
been Director of the National Research 
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Council Committee on Quartermaster 
Problems. This committee consists of ap- 
proximately 80 academic and industrial 
experts in textiles, plastics, leather, etc., 
which serves in an advisory capacity to 
the Research and Development Branch of 
the Office of the Quartermaster General 
on developments of military importance. 
In 1947 he was appointed Director of the 
Gordon Research Conferences, AAAS. 
The Conference on Textiles is an impor- 
tant part of the series of eleven confer- 
ences conducted each year at the Colby 
Junior College, New London, New Hamp- 
shire. Dr. Parks is a member of the fol- 
lowing professional societies: American 
Chemical Society, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, American 
Institute of Chemists, American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers (Associate), Provi- 
dence Engineering Society and the New 
York Academy of Sciences. He is also a 
member of Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda Epsi- 
lon, Phi Kappa Phi, University Club of 
Providence and the Chemists’ Club of 
New York. Serving with Dr. Parks on 
the committee are: 


Peter J. Ariente, 

Sayles Finishing Plants. 

Elliot Broadbent, 

Glenlyon Print Works. 

William H. Cady, 

U. S. Finishing Company. 

Robert R. Farwell, 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

William S. Huber, 

Rhode Island School of Design. 

Raymond W. Jacoby, 

Ciba Company, Inc. 
Edward W. Lawrence, 
~Cranston Print Works Company. 

Earle D. McLeod, 

Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Richard W. Powell, 

Bradford Dyeing Association. 

R. B. Taylorson, 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

George H. Wood, Jr. 

Apponaug Company. 

The title of the paper which will be 
presented by Dr. Parks at the Intersec- 
tion Contest in Augusta, Georgia on Oc- 
tober 23rd is: “Some Conditions Affecting 
the Fixation of Vat Colors”. Alden D. 
Nute, American Cyanamid Company, will 
be the judge representing the section. 


All correspondence 


regarding the 


Employment Register 
should be sent to the 
National Secretary 
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National Meeting 
and Convention 
Augusta, Georgia, Oct. 21-23 


Headquarters: Sheraton Bon Air Hotel 


Huge Comer to be Principal Speaker at Annual Banquet 


UGH M. COMER, President and 
Treasurer of the Avondale Mills, 
will be the principal speaker at the An- 
nual Banquet of the National Meeting 


and Convention. The banquet will be held 
Saturday evening, October 23rd, at the 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 


headquarters in Augusta, Georgia. Mem- 


convention 
bers of the convention committee con- 
sider themselves extremely fortunate in 
obtaining Mr. Comer. Mr. Comer’s ability 
to understand the emotions and reactions 
of his fellow men, and his unique philos- 
ophy of life, enable him to hold the at- 
tention of, amuse and inspire his audiences 
in a most enthusiastic manner. 

Mr. Comer was born in Birmingham, 
Alabama on June 9, 1892, the tenth child 
of Braxton Bragg and Eva Jane (Harris) 
Comer. He attended the Paul Hayne High 
Scheol in 
father was elected Governor of Alabama, 
he attended the Stark University School 


Birmingham and when _ his 


in the state capitol, Montgomery. Later 
he attended Emory and Henry College 
at Emory, Virginia, and then went to the 
University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, 
graduating in 1914. 

He joined Avondale Mills as supply 
room clerk and overseer in charge of out- 
side maintenance, later being in charge 
of weighing and classing the cotton, first 
at Sylacauga and then at Birmingham. In 
April 1917 he entered the Army and saw 
active service in France as a first lieuten- 
ant of cavalry. After the war he returned 
to work at the Birmingham plant and 
later went to Sylacauga. In 1923 the mills 
at Sycamore, Alexander City and Pell City, 
Alabama, were purchased and Mr. Comer 
was sent to Sycamore to supervise the 
renovation of that plant. He remained at 
Sycamore until 1929 during which time 
the capacity of the plant was more than 
doubled. He assumed charge of the plants 
in Sylacauga about this time, as well as 
at Sycamore, and a few years later as- 
sumed charge of the plant in Alexander 
City. He subsequently was made general 
manager of all the company’s properties. 
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In 1927 he was made a vice-president and 
director and in 1936 became vice president 
and general manager. In July 1940 he be- 
came executive vice-president and in July 
1945 became President and Treasurer. 
Mr. Comer is also President of Comer- 
Avondale Mills, New York, a Past Presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manu factur- 
ers Association and a Past Chairman of 
the Board of the Cotton Textile Institute, 
Inc. He is a director of Avondale Mills, 
Comer-Avondale Mills, Inc., New York, 
Inc., New York, 
Alabama, Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, Jeffer- 


Southeastern Cottons, 


Associated Industries of 
son Realty Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama Agency of the RFC, First National 
Bank, Birmingham, Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc., Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Cowikee Mills, Eufala, Ala., and the 
Institute of Textile Technology. Mr. 
Comer is also a National Vice-President 
and Director of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, Chairman of the Board 
and Director of Boaz Mills, Inc., Boaz, 
Ala., Chairman of the Board of Mutual 
Garment Co. and a partner in Boaz Cot- 
tons, Inc. 

Mr. Comer is Regent of the Alabama 
Museum of Natural History of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, National Representa- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America, mem- 
ber of the State Chamber of Commerce 
of Alabama and the Exchange Club, Syla- 
cauga, President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the University of Alabama and a 
member of the Redstone Club, Mountain 
Brook Country Club, and Birmingham 
Country Club. He is a Trustee of Snead 
Junior College, Boaz, Ala. and a member 
of the Advisory Council of the Alabama 
School of Trades, Gadsden. He is a 
member of the Methodist Church and a 
Mason. 





Blackstone Studios, New ¥ 


HUGH M. COMER 
Principal Banquet Speaker 


Mr. Comer was married to Gillian 
Elizabeth Goodall of Birmingham on his 
29th 1921, and they 


have two daughters. 


birthday, June 9, 


Commenting on his ability as a public 
speaker, an article in the May 1943 issue 
of Cotton (now Textile Industries) states: 
“His public addresses, in which his native 
wit and fund of uproariously funny stories 
professional 


achieve a result envied by 


entertainers, are a psychological release 
from the serious functioning of his mind 
in business matters. Much of his knowl- 
edge of human nature comes from his 
close friendships among the colored race, 
who know him as a true friend. He fre- 
quently occupies the pulpit in one of their 
churches, and has on occasion been called 
‘the best negro preacher in Alabama’.” 
Continuing, the article states: “He is 
gentle of spirit, is completely devoid of 
ostentation or pretense, has an overwhelm- 
ing degree of intellectual honesty, a char- 
acteristic that is clearly reflected in his 
face and manner. He is tolerant, and fair, 
but strongly impatient with any form of 
dishonesty or insincerity of thought or 
action. He is an intensely loyal friend, he 
people, 
proven his ability to execute responsibili- 


loves and believes in he has 


ties fairly and efficiently.” 


—¢ o¢— 


Printing for the Augusta 
Convention 


HE Printing Committee with Junius 

M. Smith, Chairman, and the follow- 
ing members are doing an outstanding 
job in handling the important printing 
details for the Augusta National Con- 
vention: 





Convention Theme: 


“Advancing Textiles through Research” 
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JUNIUS M. SMITH 


Chairman, Printing Commitee 





Mr. Smith is a native of Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Upon from high 
school, he entered the University of North 
Carolina, class of 1914, where he majored 
Charles 
H. Herty who was kead of the chemistry 
department at that time. 


graduation 


in chemistry under the late Dr 


Mr. Smith served overseas in the rail- 
road artillery corps in World War |. He 
later engaged in work for 
several years and in 1923 joined the staff 
of Clark Publishing Company, publishers 
of “Textile Bulletin’ and “The Knitter’, 


with which company he holds the position 


newspaper 


of vice-president and business manager. 


Mr. Smith is a past president of the 
Charlotte Rotary Club and 
treasurer of the Associate Members Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile Association. 
He is a member of S. A. E. fraternity. Mr. 
Smith is married and has one married 
daughter. His hobby is golf. 


secretary - 


Lee L. Baker, 


Tesco Chemical Company, Atlanta, 


Georgia. 
Wyss L. Barker, 
Aniline Allied 


National Division, 


Chemical & Dye Corp., Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

W. W. Gluyas, 
Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, 


North Carolina. 

Allan J. Nelson, 
Springfield Woolen Mills Co., Spring- 
field, Tennessee. 

Howard M. Sprock, 


Geigy Company, Inc., Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 
They have one advantage over other 


committees in the fact that their work is 
completed by Convention time and they 
can relax and enjoy the proceedings; how- 
ever for the past two months, Chairman 
Junius Smith and members of his com- 
mittee have had a very busy time. Thir- 
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teen printing jobs have been completed 
with a total press run of 63,400 and sev- 
eral other jobs remain to be done includ- 
ing the final Convention program. 


The Printing Committee assumed an 
added task this year in mailing out the 
which 
36,000 individ- 
ual pieces into sets and inserting them in 


pre-Convention literature meant 


gathering approximately 


6,000 envelopes which had been addressed 
at headquarters but which then had to be 
sealed and mailed to the membership. 


Chairman Smith publicly acknowledges 
the fine cooperation given by chairmen 
of other committees in supplying mate- 
rial for the various printed pieces and 
with working with him on the many de- 


tails. 





NOTICE 


To Local Section Secretaries 


Please send your 1948- 

49 meeting dates to the 

American Dyestuff Re- 

porter for publication in 
the Calendar 


CALENDAR 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Meetings: September 24, November 12, January 
28, 1949 (Kugler’s, Philadelphia). 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Meetings: September 24 (Andover Country 
Club); November 19. 

SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 

Meetings: September 25 (Columbus, Ga.); 


December 4 (Atlanta, Ga.). 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Meetings: September 10, October 29, Decem- 
ber 3, January 14, 1949, February 25, April 8, 
May 2v. 


NEW YORK SECTION 


Meetings: September 24, November 19, Janu- 
ary 14, 1949, February 25, April 1, May 6 
Outing: June 17. 


PACIFIC COAST SECTION 


Meeting: October 15 (Mona Lisa Restaurant, 
3343 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.) 


SUB-COMMITTEES 


Meetings: September 23 (Hotel New Yorker, 
New York). 


COUNCIL 
Meeting: 
New York). 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Meeting: September 24 (Hotel New Yorker, 
New York). 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


October 21-23 (Sheraton Bon Air Hotel. Au- 
gusta, Ga.). 


September 24 (Hotel New Yorker, 
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Research Committee 
Highlights 
LIGHT 
W. A. Holst, Chairman 
National Standards 
ready to distribute blue calibration papers 
for Fade-Ometer. 


Studying other methods of controlling 
or calibrating Fade-Ometer performance. 


Bureau of about 


PERSPIRATION 
John Dalton, Chairman 


Coming to agreement on new test 
conditions: 

1. Plate method in place of tubes 

2. Flat multifiber fabric 

3. Pressure 10 Ibs. 

4. Temperature 100 F. 
proposed new test 


Advantages of 
method: 

1. Better 

2. Easier appraisal 

3. Complete test within 8-hour period. 


reproducibility 





EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 





This column is open for four insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information from 
the Secretary. 





48-9 

Education: B.S., Bates. 

Experience: Woolen mill chemist; miscel- 
laneous testing, demonstration and de- 
velopment work on all fabrics for 
supply houses, as head chemist. 

Age 41; married; references. 





48-10 
Education: B.T.C. Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, 1942. 
Experience: Captain, Army Air Force; 


Head Dyer, bleaching and dyeing of 
cotton and synthetic fibers. 
Age 27; married; references. 





All correspondence regarding 
the Employment Register 
should be directed to the 
National Secretary 
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The Effect of Moisture 


Content and Other Factors on 


Water Resistance Tests 


GEORGE J. MANDIKOS 


AATCC Research Laboratory, Lowell Textile Institute 


Introduction 


I‘ ADDITION to the inherent proper- 
ties of a water-resistant fabric such as 
construction and water-repellent finish, 
there are external factors which influence 
the water resistance of a fabric. These 
factors may be classified as “general” or 
“specific.” The general factors are com- 
mon to most test methods and include 
such conditions as humidity, room tem- 
perature, water temperature, manipula- 
tion of specimen, etc. Specific factors ap- 
ply to a particular test method and in- 
clude such terms as pressure, distance, 
angle, etc. This present work is concerned 
with general factors and largely with 
humidity. 


CONDITIONING OF FABRICS.—The 
conditioning of water-resistant samples un- 
der standard conditions before testing, as 
well as the actual testing in a standard- 
conditioning laboratory, has only recently 
become prevalent. Before World War II, 
about the only mention of standard con- 
ditioning was made in Federal Specifica- 
tion CCC-T-19la as a prerequisite for 
textile testing in general. During the war, 
most Government agencies included stand- 
ard conditions in their specifications for 
test methods. Today, the practice of con- 
ditioning samples before testing is quite 
common among testing and research or- 
ganizations, including the AATCC. 


Since “moisture content” of the fabric 
is the result of conditioning this term 
will be used in the forthcoming discussion 
with regard to this aspect. Carlene (1) has 
indicated an abundance of work done 
on the moisture relations of textiles 
through his excellent survey of the litera- 
ture, including a comprehensive list of 
references. However, there appears to be 
nothing in the literature with regard to 
the influence of moisture content of a 
fabric on water resistance test results. 


One of the primary purposes of this 
project was to determine the importance 
of pre-conditioning a fabric before test- 
ing. (In addition to eliminating as many 
variables as possible). 
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Of course, the conditioning temperature 
has some effect on the moisture content 
but it has been shown to be secondary and 
that a difference of 10 degrees between 
70° and 80° F. is negligible. A discussion 
of the optimum conditions for textile 
testing is not in order here since they 
have been standardized, and every techni- 
cian is familiar with the terms 65% R.H. 
and 70° F. 


TEMPERATURE OF WATER.—The 
effect of water temperature on water re- 
sistance tests has been determined by 
several investigators. The first were Stieg- 
ler and Hood (2) who found in working 
with a modification of the Cook and Zapa- 
ranick spray tester (3) that a variation of 
100 per cent in absorption by wax-treated 
fabrics is possible at water temperatures 
between 50° and 80° F., and to a lesser 
degree in the case of permanent types. 
Using a modified form of the conven- 
tional ASTM and AATCC hydrostatic 
pressure testers, Walz and Fox (4) also 
found that temperature within a _prac- 
tical range has a considerable effect on 
results obtained with wax-type finishes 
but only slight effect with permanent 
types. Similar results were later obtained 
by Mandikos and Ryberg (5) with the use 
of the standard AATCC and Suter hydro- 
static pressure testers, as a secondary phase 
of a correlation of the two instruments. 
The question of just what temperature to 
use appears to have been fairly well set- 
tled. There were some who believed that 
70° F., being closer to the average tem- 
perature of rain than 80° F., should be- 
come standard. Others believed that 80° 
F. should be the standard since it is 
more easily obtainable than 70° F. in an 
average laboratory. Tap water often runs 
between 70° and 80° F. during the sum- 
mer and it is much easier to heat water 
than to refrigerate it. It was also felt that 
80° F. would accelerate the test because 
of a faster breakdown of water resistance 
at the higher temperature. The specifica- 
tion of 80° F. has become generally used 
by many groups including most govern- 
mental agencies and the AATCC. 
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PURITY OF WATER.—The 
tance of the purity of the water used in 
water resistance tests has never been 
clearly shown although it is only logical 
that the best types of water to use would 
be progressively: filtered, distilled or even 
rain water itself. As early as 1940 the 
ASTM standard test methods on water re- 
sistance (6) specified the use of distilled 
water or water of approximately zero 
hardness (not over 5 p.p.m.). During the 
war, most governmental agencies speci- 
fied the use of distilled water. The 1945 
AATCC Year Book specifies the use of 
distilled water for the immersion absorp- 
tion and impact penetration tests, but the 
use of distilled water is not specified for 
any water resistance tests in the 1946 
AATCC Year Book. Because of the above 
situation, it was decided to run compara- 
tive tests with the use of distilled water 
and tap water. The tap water used was 
representative of the average 
hardness of 45 p.p.m. (CaCOs). 


impor- 


with a 


MECHANICAL ACTION.—The other 
factors that are considered in this work 
are the possible adverse effects of flexing 
and_ rubbing 
fabrics and finishes. Many finishing rou- 
tines, including calendering or other treat- 
ments, give a fabric a smooth finish which 
is highly water-repellent initially but 
which is easily broken down through 
rough handling or use. The use of 
mechanical action during a testing pro- 
cedure is found in the case of the Bundes- 
mann rain test (7) in which four fabric 
specimens are mounted on rotating cups 
fitted with wiper arms which rub the 
underside of the specimens. Another test 
which samples to considerable 
mechanical action is the dynamic absorp- 
tion test (8) in which specimens are agi- 
tated with water in a rotating tumbler 
jar. In both these tests there is mechanical 
action during the test. In most other tests 
there is only the action of water. The 
present investigation deals only with 
rough handling, flexing and abrading the 
fabric, as in wearing, prior to testing. 
Such rough handling could conceivably 


on water-resistant 


action 


subjects 
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displace threads or widen interstices and 
so affect the fabric structure as to allow 
greater water penetration. This might 
lead to misleading conclusions concerning 
the effectiveness of the finish. 


Test Methods and General 
Conditions 


The four test methods described in the 
1946 AATCC Year Book (9) were used 
for the experimental work. The four 
methods include— 

1. Spray Test 
Hydrostatic Pressure Test 
Immersion Absorption Test 


4. Impact Penetration Test. 


These methods were chosen because 
they are the ones most generally used and 
because they are quite representative of 
the majority of test methods in principle. 

Distilled water was used for the mois- 
ture content work and in the comparison 
with tap water. Tap water was used in 
the remaining tests. All tests were run 
with water at 80 + 2° F. in the standard 
conditions laboratory (70° F. and 65% 
R.H.). All specimens were thoroughly 
conditioned under standard conditions ex- 
cept the specimens used for the moisture 
content work which required special 
humidities. 

The fabrics used for this study were the 
following: 

No. 1—Sateen, renewable finish 

No. 2—Twill, durable finish 

No. 3—Poplin, durable finish 

No. 4—Oxford, durable finish 

No. 5—Poplin, renewable finish 

No. 6—Poplin, renewable finish 

No. 7—Poplin, durable finish 


I. Effect of Moisture Content 


The specimens were tested after con- 
ditioning in dry (approx. 0% R.H.), 
standard (65% R.H.), and _ saturated 
(approx. 100% R.H.) atmospheres at 70° 
F. Percent regain in the specimens was 
determined as a check on the moisture 
content of the specimens. The dry speci- 
mens were heated in the oven at 105° C. 
for at least 30 minutes and then kept over 
CaCl, in a desiccator until ready for test- 
ing. The dried specimens were stiff and 
felt dry, and in some cases had changed 
shade. saturated specimens were 
simply placed over water in desiccators 
overnight before testing. These specimens 
were very limp and felt very moist. Stand- 
ard regain was determined for each fabric. 

As may be seen from Table I, moisture 
content does not affect spray-test ratings. 

Both dry and saturated conditions give 
higher hydrostatic pressure readings than 
the standard condition (cf. Table II). The 
dry and saturated values are approximately 


The 
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TABLE I 


Effect of Moisture Content 
on Spray-Test Ratings 
Average of 3-5 Specimens 





FABRICS 
Condition No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
ct th nate Wee 100 100 100 100 
Standard ...... 100 100 100 100 
Saturated sean a 100 100 i00 
TABLE II 


Effect of Moisture Content 
on AATCC Hydrostatic Pressure Tests 


Average of 10 Specimens—Centimeters 


FABRICS 
Condition No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Ce 50 28 45 63 
Standard .... 47 27 43 61 
Saturated ...... 52 29 45 65 





equal for the Herringbone No. 2 and the 
Poplin No. 3 but the saturated values 
are considerably higher than the dry 
values for the Sateen No. 1 and the Ox- 
ford No. 4. It has been pointed out that 
an oxford (similar to Shirley cloth) tight- 
ens up with increased moisture content 
somewhat similarly to an all-cloth fire 
hose. Practically identical results were ob- 
obtained after conditioning in atmospheres 
containing 5, 35, 65 and 95% relative 
humidities which were obtained by ex- 
posing specimens over various concentra- 
tions of H.SO, in desiccators (10). Seven 
additional fabrics tested gave similar re- 
sults when tested with the hydrostatic 
pressure tester after conditioning with the 
three prescribed humidities. 

The effect of moisture content on im- 
pact penetration test results is very slight 
and amounts to 0.1 gram absorption for 





TABLE III 


Effect of Moisture Content 

on Impact Penetration Tests 

3-5 Specimens—Grams 
FABRICS 


Average of 


most specimens. Table III shows that 0.1 
gram was picked up by the blotters in the 
case of three out of four fabrics. This 
amount is rather negligible in itself and 
more so since it resulted from the satu- 
rated condition of each fabric. It is prob- 
ably more a case of the blotter, with a 
greater affinity for water than the fabric, 
absorbing excess moisture from the fabric 
rather than water penetrating through the 
fabric. 

The most interesting results of the mois- 
ture content phase, and probably of this 
whole work can be found in Table IV. 
The percent water absorbed by the satu- 
rated specimens was much less than that 
absorbed by the standard specimens. On 
the other hand, the percent water ab- 
sorbed by the dry specimens was con- 
siderably higher. This was as expected 
since the drier the specimen is, the more 
water will it absorb if given sufficient 
time (20 minutes). 

The term “total water content” used in 
this paper represents the total amount of 
water (original moisture content + liquid 
water absorbed) in the specimen after the 
specimen is run through the 20-minute 
immersion test. The calculation is based 
on the dry weight of the fabric specimen 
and the value is expressed in percent 
(same basis for calculation of standard re- 
gain). Total water-content values are in- 
cluded largely as a point of academic in- 
terest. In this respect, it is interesting to 
note that total water contents for both 
dry and standard samples were practically 
equal. The saturated values would come 
close to the dry and standard absolute re- 
gains if the saturated specimen had a 
regain of about 15% to start with. 

CONCLUSIONS.— 

1. The importance of standard condi- 
tioning of water-resistant fabrics for im- 
mersion absorption tests has been shown. 

2. For practical test purposes it does 





< ondition No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 not appear necessary to condition speci- 

Dry ... 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 mens for hydrostatic pressure tests and 

Standard 0.0 0.2 0.0 0.0 ° ° 

Saturated 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 less so for impact penetration tests. 
TABLE IV 


Effect of Moisture Content on Immersion Test Results 
Average of 10 Specimens—Per Cent 


Fabric and 


Condition 


No. 1 
Dry Dis od aia aka wa asi ec antes 0 
OS PP reer rrr TT rere 6 
DEE. on weeqnwn ste enese tease awn 20 
No. 2 
DE -acescavhuseesavacedsbesbderwear 0 
Standard ieviskdeeeseneeanaienes 6 
ED ide 60's Wig arden te a aeeaea eben 16 
No. 3 
A a ee ne re 0 
NE cig cn edere en dahip.o eae Dien ee ee 5 
OO er corer rey or rin 13 
No. 4 
Bee eL Le ee eee eT 0 
Standard Ae ee Pe ee ee 6 
EEE Ssnccnendeeeaeanbaensesues 14 


Regain* 
(Before Immersion) 





Water** Total Water Content* 
Absorption (After Immersion ) 

30 30 
23 31 
14 36 
27 27 
18 25 

G 26 
34 34 
28 34 
12 27 
31 32 
20 27 
15 31 


*Calculation based on “‘oven-dry”’ weight of specimens. 


**Calculation based on “‘as-is’? weight of specimens. 
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TABLE V 
Distilled vs. Tap Water 


Method & Sample No. 


Spray Test* 
me es 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 ere 

Hydrostatic Pressure—Cm.,** 


** 
No. 1 
No. 3 
No. 4 eee 

*-Average of three specimens 

*—Average of ten specimens 


Distilled W ater Tap ¥ ater 


100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
47 49 
44 44 
27 28 
61 65 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
5 avtsecakie 0.2 0.2 
0.0 0.0 
23 24 
28 25 
oe 18 16 
17 20 


LL 


3. Standard conditioning is not re- 
quired at all for spray testing. 


Il. Effect of Water Purity 

Specimens of fabrics (Nos. 1-4) were 
conditioned and then tested in the regu- 
lar manner. Two sets of specimens were 
tested—one with distilled water and the 
other with tap water (hardness of 45 ppm. 
CaCO,). As stated previously these tests 
were conducted under standard condi- 
cions. 

As may be seen from Table V, there 
is no difference between tap and distilled 
water ratings obtained in the spray and 
impact Although real 
differences are indicated by statistical anal- 
ysis in the hydrostatic and immersion tests, 


penetration tests. 


the differences are not in the same direc- 
tion between (1) different fabrics or (2) 
different tests on the same fabric. It may 
be surmised that the differences are due 
chiefly to the variability of the fabrics 
and to experimental error. 

It was thought that differences between 
tap and distilled water ratings in rain- 
type tests would be negligible since the 
kinetic energy is the main factor in that 
type of test. This thought has recently 
been substantiated by Karrholm, Kohler 
and Graléen (1/3) who found that absorp- 
tion results obtained with a spray-type 
epparatus were not influenced by varia- 
tions in the hardness of the water. Like- 
wise, a special sub-committee of the Tex- 
tile Institute (/4) in a study of the Bundes- 
mann Test found that penetration is not 
affected by variations in the hardness of 
water. With respect to absorption they 
found that there was no appreciable dif- 
ference between tap and distilled water 
but that hard water caused a slight in- 


crease in absorption. 


CONCLUSIONS.— 
It may be concluded that an average 
tap water is satisfactory for most water 


Paso 


resistance test methods. Exception might 
be made for tests such as contact angle 
where surface tension plays an important 
part. 


Effect of Flexing and 
Rubbing Action 


Ill. 


For this phase of the work, samples 
Nos. 1, 5, 6 and 7 were used. The test- 
ers previously mentioned were used ex- 
cept that the Suter hyrdostatic pressure 
substituted for the AATCC 
since it was 


tester was 
hydrostatic pressure tester 
easier to apply flexing and rubbing action 
to the larger Suter specimens. Also, the 
results obtained with the Suter apply to 
the AATCC tester since they are based on 
the same principle and since a straight- 
line relationship exists between the two 
testers (5, 11). 

Flexing action was produced by holding 
opposite corners of each specimen and 
flexing vigorously ten times in a back- 


plied. For the flexing-and-rubbing action, 
the rubbing was done between the 
knuckles while flexing as described above. 
These tests as well as all tests described 
in this paper were conducted by the same 
operator to eliminate the personal error 
as much as possible. 

A study of Table VI shows that flexing- 
and-rubbing action substantially reduce 
spray-test ratings. This would be expected, 
since the spray test measures the surface 
repellency, and flexing-and-rubbing action 
breaks up and abrades the surface to per- 
mit easier wettability. In general, hydro- 
static pressure ratings and impact pene- 
tration results were not appreciably af- 
fected. Here again, the kinetic energy of 
the falling water is probably 
factor in the case of the impact penetra- 


the main 
tion test. Immersion absorption results 
were affected slightly by flexing-and-rub- 
bing action. These results are in general 
concordance with those obtained in field 
tests by the Quartermaster Corps (1/2). 


CONCLUSIONS.— 


Rough handling may alter test results, 
particularily in the case of spray-test rat- 
ings. Likewise, mechanical action alone is 
probably sufficient to lower spray-test rat- 
ings after laundering, dry cleaning or any 
other similar treatment. 


Summary 


1. It has been shown that water-re- 
sistant samples should ke conditioned un- 
der standard conditions for most tests with 
the notable exception of rain-type tests 
(e.g. the impact penetration test) and the 
spray test. Standard conditioning should 


be mandatory for immersion absorption 





tests. 
and-forth motion. Then, the other two 
corners were held and the same action ap- (Concluded on Page P602) 
TABLE VI 


Effect of Flexing and Rubbing Action, Before Testing, 
on Water Resistance Test Results 


Method & Sample No. is Is 
Spray Test* 
No. 1 ; 100 
No. 5 ‘ ‘ 100 
No. 6 : : 100 
No. 7 s 100 
Suter Hydrostatic** 
No. 1 ; 42 
No. 5 ‘ 22 
No. 6 ° 35 
No. 7 , 34 
Immersion Absorption** 
No. 1 : 24 
No. 5 mtorr 34 
No. 6 16 
No. 7 . ; 23 
Impact Penetration*** 
No. 1 0.0 
No. 5 1.0 
No. 6 0.0 
No. 7 0.0 


*Average of 3 specimens 
** Average of 10 specimens 
*** Average of 5 specimens 


ifter Flexing ifter Flexing and Rubbing 


90 80 
90 80 
90 80 
90 80 
44 43 
23 ; 23 
33 35 
35 34 
24 26 
34 35 
16 17 
23 25 
0.0 0.0 
1.4 1.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
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A Comprehensive Comparison of the More Common 


Water Resistance Test Methods 


Existing Today 


GEORGE J. MANDIKOS 


AATCC Research Laboratory, Lowell Textile 


Introduction 


INCE the beginning of World War II 

a considerable number of test methods 
for measuring the water resistance of fab- 
rics have been developed in the United 
States. This was a natural result following 
the introduction of new and improved 
fabrics and finishes developed chiefly to 
meet the needs of the armed forces. The 
older test methods did not adequately 
differentiate between water-resistant fab- 
rics, particularly with respect to correla- 
tion with service use. Chiefly concerned 
with developing improved test methods 
have been the Quartermaster Corps and 
the AATCC Committee on Water Re- 
sistance. However, other interested groups 
have worked on this problem and all to- 
gether have produced numerous test meth- 
ods. The problem resolved itself into one 
of simplification: that is, the evaluation of 
the test methods themselves with the pos- 
sibility of selecting a few (or better still, 
one) test methods which would adequately 
correlate with the rain-resistance proper- 
ties of fabrics. The problem was origi- 
nally posed at the 145th Research Com- 
mittee Meeting (1) of the AATCC by 
George A. Slowinske as Chairman of the 
AATCC Committee on Water Resistance. 
A suitable project was outlined in March 
1947 and the results produced by five co- 
operating 
sented. 


laboratories are herein pre- 


Object 

The purpose of this work was to con- 
duct a comprehensive and comparative 
series of tests employing the most com- 
monly-used water-resistance test methods. 
This program was planned by the AATCC 
Committee on Water Resistance with the 
hope that two or three methods could be 
combined as a series which would evalu- 
ate the rain-resistance properties of a fab- 
ric, or that possibly one ideal test method 
would be uncovered. 

Of course, the ideal test or series of 
tests would have to be correlated with ac- 
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tual rain tests on garments or with rain- 
room data. Unfortunately, the rain room 
tests (16) that had been originally out- 
lined for this project did not materialize 
because of unavoidable circumstances 
which 
mantling of the rain room at the Phila- 


resulted in the temporary dis- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot. However, 
it is expected that the room will be set 
up again in the future and that the de- 
sired tests may be completed shortly there- 
after, thus furnishing additional valuable 
information. On the other hand, it was 
very fortunate that the National Bureau 
of Standards incidentally conducted some 
rain room tests which proved to te quite 
useful. 


Summary 
I. WORK.—Seventeen test methods 
used to evaluate water-resistant fabrics 


and water-repellent finishes were used in 
comparative tests on twenty-two fabrics. 
A total of approximately 3500 specimens 
were tested by the various methods. 

A study of the data is made with par- 
ticular consideration of the correlation 
of results furnished by each test method 
with respect to actual rain performance 
of fabrics. 

Results obtained from inter-laboratory 
check tests with several test methods are 


presented. 


II. CONCLUSIONS.—A study of the 
test data indicates that the various water- 
resistance test methods fall into five dif- 
ferent groups. This is particularly made 
clear by a graphical analysis of the test 
data. The methods fall into the following 


groups: 


Rain Room 
\ duPont Rain Test 
A \ Lowell Rain Test 
Drop Penetration 
Hydrostatic Pressure 
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Institute 


Impact Penetration 
Bundesmann Penetration 
I os Air Permeability 


Permeometer 
\ 


_ J Wind-N-Rain 


Cc ) Equilibrium Penetration 


Dynamic Absorption 
Cook-Zaparanick Spray 
Bundesmann Retention 


\ Immersion Absorption 
D 


Spray Rating 
E . Water-vapor Permeability 
{ Contact Angle 


As is brought out in Discussion in the 
latter part of this paper, a selection and 
classification of the most suitable test 
methods is made as follows: 

1. Tests to be used on finished goods 

for specification. 


a. duPont Rain Test (now, AATCC 


Tentative Method) — for eff- 
ciency 

b. Dynamic Absorption — for dura- 
bility 


2. Tests to be used during processing. 


a. Hydrostatic } oe 
for suitability 
Pressure > : 


b. Air Permeability | of fabrics 


Rating—for presence of 





c. Spray 
proofing agent 


Historical 


For the past fifteen years or so a large 
number of test instruments and test meth- 
ods for evaluating water repellents and 
water-resistant fabrics have been devel- 
oped in this country. These test methods 
have ranged from the crude and simple 
tap-water test, in which a water-resistant 
fabric is simply held under water run- 
ning from a faucet, to the elaborate and 
refined “rain room,” in which rain is 
artificially produced through scientifically- 


designed spray nozzles and allowed to 
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fall upon men wearing garments made 
of water-resistant fabrics. The research 
and development work involved has been 
done largely by interested groups such as— 
1) Governmental agencies (eg. the 
Quartermaster depots and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards) 
2) Laboratories of the textile and 
chemical industries 
3) Educational and research institutions 
(e.g. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Lowell Textile Institute) 
4) Scientific and technical societies (e.g. 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists) 


At this point it seems opportune and 
even necessary to define again the follow- 
ing terms: 

1) waterproof 

2) water-repellent 

3) water-resistant. 
In the past, these three terms have been 
used interchangeably and incorrectly to 
describe that property of a fabric which 
prevents water from passing through the 
interstices and/or the wetting of the 
surface. The correct use of waterproof has 
become quite universal now. It is used to 
describe a fabric which is coated or im- 
pregnated to form a continuous wall 
against the passage of water, or a con- 
tinuous sheet composed of rubber, plastic, 
and the like. At the present time, water- 
repellent and water-resistant are used in- 
terchangeably, and water-repellent is used 
frequently than water-resistant. 
However, it is the thought of the writer 
that water-resistant is to be preferred with 
reference to fabrics which are only par- 
tially impervious 


more 


to water and/or are 
partially wetted. Water-repellent seems to 
apply more to a hydrophobic finish or 
surface, and signifies resistance of a sur- 
face to wetting by the spreading of water 
across it. These thoughts are in line with 
usage in official AATCC publications. 
Several comprehensive reviews of water- 
resistance test methods, including some 
experimental data in a few cases, have 
appeared from time to time within the 
past fifteen years. Among the first was 
an article written by Stenzinger (2) of 
Germany. He classifies the various German 
methods into four main groups and fur- 
nishes brief descriptions of them. He also 
makes an interesting note that this prob- 
lem was given serious consideration over 
one hundred years ago by reference to a 
book by Karl C. Schmieder—‘“The Water- 
proofing of Fabrics and some other Ma- 
terials’—which appears to be the first 
comprehensive treatise on this subject. 
Schmieder described the development of 
suitable methods for impregnating fab- 
rics with a combination of aluminum salts 
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and soap. These processes have continued, 
with numerous variations, up to recent 

times and are still utilized to some ex- 
tent. At the same time Schmieder de- 
veloped three methods for testing the 
water resistance of the treated fabrics as 

follows: 

1) Immersion of the dry 
known weight in water for 24 hours; 


sample of 


2) Subjection of the dry sample to the 
impact of rain for one hour; 

3) Keeping the dry sample of known 
weight in a moist atmosphere over- 
night. 

In each case the increase in weight was 

determined. Schmieder ultimately devised 

the so-called trough test in which the fab- 
ric was folded in the form of a trough 
capable of holding a definite amount of 
water. The penetration by the water into 
or through the cloth was observed over 
varying periods of time. Among the more 
important test methods described by 

Stenzinger are the water-pressure tester 

designed by Schoffer, and the “rain drop” 

test devised by Bundesmann. 

A review of the more important test 
methods existing in the United States was 
written by Scott (3) in 1938. Scott de- 
scribes the funnel test developed by Veitch 
and Jarrell (4) which was a modification 
of the trough test; the AATCC box test 
(5) which was later replaced by the 
AATCC hydrostatic pressure tester (6); 
a water-drop test developed by Kern (7); 
a form of spray test designed by Cook 
and Zaparanick (8); a water-immersion 
test devised by Trotman (9); the contact- 
angle method developed by Wenzel (10) 
and several other methods. 

Some of the methods used in the British 
Empire are reviewed and described in an 
article reprinted in the Dyer (11) from 
the Textile Journal of Australia, p. 376, 
Oct. 1945. The anonymous author, ap- 
parently an expert, pleads for the rigid 
standardization of test methods fair to all 
parties, reproducible, and __ sufficiently 
quick. He describes the drop, hydraulic 
pressure, and cone tests which he criti- 
cizes severely as inadequate for testing of 
shower-proofed or rain-proofed wearing 
apparel. However, he concedes their pos- 
sible applicability to oilskins, tarpaulins 
or tent cloths. He says, “In the writer’s 
opinion, based on many years’ scientific 
research and much practical experience in 
the processing industries, the only test 
which will give a practical figure is the 
Bundesmann Test, and he is of the firm 
opinion that if and when a test on these 
lines is universally adopted, the water- 
proofing techniques throughout the whole 
of the textile industry will begin to make 
some progress . . . The results of the 
Bundesmann vary as between operators, 


plus or minus 5 per cent. The test has 
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the advantage that it does, in fact, average 
the 40 sq. ins. used in the test. An 0c 
casional pinhole has something of its 
proper effects in relation to the pieces 
which are being tested. The addition of 
hygroscopics to give a good non-penetra- 
tion test is revealed by the increase in 
weight. The rubbing action of the rubber 
in the apparatus eliminates mere surface 
finish effects and simulates the conditions 
under which the material is used in actual 
practice. Unquestionably the Bundesmann 
<est is the best one to be adopted.” 

Perhaps the most comprehensive review 
of water-resistance testing including theo- 
retical aspects of water repellency is the 
recent article written by Rowen and Gag- 
liardi (12). The authors review and ana- 
lyze the theory of water repellency of 
textile fabrics. They present an excellent 
and broad survey of a large number of 
laboratory test methods used for evalu- 
ating water resistance of fabrics. As a re- 
sult of their experimental work, several 
exploratory observations are made in an 
attempt to explain the mechanism by 
which water-resistant fabrics lose their re- 
sistance when exposed to rain. 


Experimental Details 


I. TEST METHODS.—Seventeen dif- 
ferent test methods were used for this 
work by the five laboratories. In the case 
of six methods there was an inter-labora- 
tory check between two laboratories. Un- 
questionably, the more inter-laboratory 
checking, the more accurate an over-all 
picture would be obtained, particularly in 
the case of recently-developed and un- 
tried test methods. Since most of the 
methods have been and ade- 
quately described in readily-available pub- 
lications, reference numbers are found in 
parentheses adjoining each method listed. 

Detailed information about a few of 
the test methods not available in the liter- 
ature is furnished below. Tbe methods are 
separated according to the laboratories in 
which they were used. 


recently 


DuPont Technical Laboratory 


No. 1 Spray Test—AATCC (6) 

No. 2 Hydrostatic Pressure Test— 
AATCC (6) 

No. 3 Impact Penetration Test— 
AATCC (6) 

No. 4 Immersion Absorption Test — 
AATCC (6) 

No. 5 Air Permeability Test — NBS 
(13) 

No. 6 Rain Test—duPont (14) — at 
present, AATCC Tentative 
Method. 


National Bureau of Standards 


No. 7 Equilibrium Penetration Test— 


NBS (12) 
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No. 8 
No. 9 
No. 10 
Philadel] 
No. 8 


Southern 
No. 11 
AATCC | 


No. 1 
No. 2 


No. 16 
No. 17 
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No. 8 Drop Penetration Test—Harris 
(13, 15) 

No. 9 Rain Room Test—NBS (16) 

No. 10 Contact Angle Test—NBS (17) 


Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 


No. 8 Drop Penetration Test—Harris 


(13, 15) 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
No. 11 Rain Test—Bundesmann (14, 18) 


AATCC Research Laboratory at Lowell 


No. 1 Spray Test—AATCC (6) 

No. 2 Hydrostatic Pressure Test — 
AATCC (6) 

No. 3 Impact Penetration Test — 
AATCC (6) 

No. 4 Immersion Absorption Test — 
AATCC (6) 

No. 12 Dynamic Absorption Test — 
QM (13) 


No. 13. Air Permeability Test—Gurley 
Permeometer (13, 19) 


No. 14 Spray Test—Cook & Zaparanick 
(20, 21) 

No. 15 Wind-N-Rain Test—Sea Island 
Mills 

No. 16 Rain Test—Lowell 

No. 17 Water-Vapor Permeability Test 
—Stearn & Cooper (22) 

NOTES: 1. Rain Room (NBS). The 


conducted 
in a temporary rain room, very much 
like the one described in reference 16 with 
the same kind of nozzles used. Rain of 


rain room tests (No. 9) were 


three inches per hour was used for these 
tests. A specimen 414 inches wide by 14 
inches long was draped over a blotter 
which covered a cylindrical Bakelite tube 
4 inches in diameter, held in a horizontal 
position in the rain. One end of the speci- 
men was clamped in position and the 
other end was attached to a clamp with 
a l-kilogram weight suspended from it. 
The time required for the first drop of 
water to penetrate the fabric and wet 
the blotter was taken as the measure of 
repellency. Observations were made at 
intervals of 14 hour for the first two 
hours and at intervals of 1 hour there- 
after. One specimen of each fabric was 
tested. 


2. Contact Angle. The contact angles 


(Test No. 10) were measured by a modi- 
fication of the tilting plate method de- 
stibed in reference 17. The specimen 
was held in a vertical position with the 
lower end in distilled water. Five values 
of the advancing contact angle were taken 
for each specimen with a protractor eye- 
piece containing cross hairs, as the level 
of the water was raised at a constant 
rate. Three specimens for each fabric were 
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tested. The average of the results for each 
fabric is reported. 


3. Equilibrium Penetration Rate. The 
“equilibrium penetration rate” 
tained with the use of the drop penetra- 
tion apparatus by the method given in 
reference 12. By plotting rate of pene- 
tration (ml./min.) vs. time, very charac- 


was ob- 


teristic curves result. Each rate curve con- 
tains the following characteristic portions: 

a) An induction period 

b) An S-shaped portion of a curve 

c) A limiting rate region 
Examination of these curves reveals that 
during the induction period little or no 
water comes through the cloth. When the 
resistance to penetration is finally broken 
water passes through the fabric at a very 
rapid rate (S-shaped région). Finally, the 
amount of water which penetrates the 
fabric per unit time reaches a steady state. 
The curves indicate that the longer the 
induction period, the lower will be the 
equilibrium rate of penetration of water. 
It has been suggested (12) that, in de- 
signing new water-resistant fabrics, the 
object would be to fix the various vari- 
ables involved so that the resulting prod- 
uct would have a long induction period 
and a low rate of penetration. Such a 
fabric has been designed in the form of 
Shirley type cloth. The Shirley type (ox- 
ford) cloth has a very long induction 
period (several hours) and a very low 
equilibrium rate of penetration (approx. 
0.1 ml./min.). This type of fabric is highly 
desirable for prolonged use in the rain. 
Three specimens of each fabric 
tested and the average of the values ob- 
tained for the three specimens is reported. 


were 


4. Permeometer. The air permeability 
test (No. 14) conducted with the Gurley 
Permeometer is essentially the same as 
test No. 5 conducted with the Bureau of 
Standards Model developed by Schiefer 
and Boyland. This latter tester is also 
known under the name of “Frazier.” Both 
testers are based on the same principle 
and the results are reported in the same 
units (13). The Permeometer is a compact 
and easily-operated instrument and at the 


same time quite accurate. It is quite 








Specimen 
Holder 


12"x7"diam, 
Glass Tube 


analogous to a_ dial-type Wheatstone 
bridge in operation. Five readings usually 
give a good average. 


5. Spray Test (Cook and Zaparanick). 
The tester used in this work closely re- 
sembles the Stiegler and Hood (21) modi- 
fication of the spray tester developed by 
Cook and Zaparanick (20). The chief dif- 
ferences between our tester and the Stieg- 
ler and Hood model are the following: 

1) Our spray nozzle was the same as 

that used in the Impact Penetration 
Tester, 

2) The standard blotters and _ the 

wringer of the Immersion Absorp- 

tion Test were used instead of filter 
papers hand-rolled with a steel rod, 

3) A five-minute spray was used in- 
stead of the one-minute spray, 

4) A two-foot head was the strongest 
that could be used. This head was 
necessarily low due to the power- 
ful spray delivered by the spray 
nozzle used. The percent absorption 
was calculated from the increase in 
weight and based upon the original 
weight of the specimen 


6. Wéind-N-Rain. It is not believed that 
this tester has been described previously 
in the literature. Therefore, the essential 
features of this tester and the procedure 
for its use are hereby furnished. The test 
is conducted inside an aquarium box (see 
Fig. 1). The spray is produced by the 
action of a blast of air from a vacuum 
cleaner fan blower on a stream of water 
delivered by a small laboratory pump to 
a funnel through a nipple. The nipple is 
located near the stem of a metal funnel 
which lies in a horizontal position. The 
funnel is connected to a large glass cyl- 
inder which directs the flow of the water 
spray-air blast in a horizontal direction 
upon a specimen held vertically at the 
specified distance (in this case, six inches 
from free end of the cylinder). The speci- 
men holder and the pre-weighted blotter 
are the same as those used in the duPont 
Rain Test. The water-air blast is in oper- 
ation for five minutes. The sprayed water 
collects in the bottom of the aquarium 
from which it is recirculated by the small 


“a Glass Box mento. Ss Box a. 
a aea/i* 
. 





Eureka Vacuun- 
Cleaner Motor 


7"x7"diam, 
Metal Funnel 


Small Laboratory Pump 


Figure 1. Wind-N-Rain Tester-Sketch 
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spray, hydrostatic, immersion, impact 
<— Inlet Water (80°F . P 
7x3" Glass Tube seca ta penetration, drop penetration, and air aac 
* ee —— permeability tests, the average of results 
‘ over! ww level) * : ¢ aa 
obtained in two different laboratories are 
listed in Table III. ne 
Fabric Typ 
“ . . r Finish Cod 
The results found in Table II are Fabric Nur 
" Head of Water charted in Figure 3 to show the correla- a 
tion between the values for the seventeen 6. duP« 
( 
tests. ( 
To Drain <— 
( 
Spray Nozzle——>- j . . ‘ s : 8. Droy 
a Discussion and Conclusions ie baad 
| 3. Imp: 
— , . wee ll. Bunc 
I. STUDY OF DATA. A study of 15. Winc 
| ° _ >: > Equi 
the data in Table II and Figure 3 (chart) ASE 
Adustable Spray Heipht brings out the following interesting 13 Se 
points: +. Imm 
12. Dyn: 
1) Figure 3 shows that the majority of * — 
the testers roughly rank the fabrics 1 Spra: 
z . . ‘ 1 Japo 
in the same general direction. It is ‘a Gone 
obvious that these testers, with the 
exception of the spray, contact angle, 
and vapor-permeability tests, dis- 
tinguish between good and poor 
2 fabrics but do not distinguish be- Pop 
: B 
tween good and fair. 1 
2) It is apparent from the data that a 
reasonably good relationship exists 01 
between the results obtained with Png 
1-1b, Weight- the duPont, Drop-penetration, and : 
clamp Lowell rain testers. It will be no- 5 
ticed that the general trend of the 9.1 
hydrostatic pressure results follows 04 
Figure 2. Lowell Rain Tester—Essential Features the curve patterns obtained from the 5 
P ame 9 
three testers mentioned above. Simi- 30 
pump to the funnel. After the specimen water forces the water through the spray lar conclusions have been drawn by 20 
C . : ~ . : ‘ : 31 
has been exposed for the required time, nozzle. The drops then fall a known Sookne, et. al. (15) from a compari- 6 
> ” ap < > , > “ i<t: ‘Qe ; i “ > ix fee > c 4 21 
the amount of water absorbed by the blot- distance (in this case, six feet) onto the son of two of the above testers, ex- san 
ter is determined. A good average is ob- test specimen. Five specimens give a good cluding the Lowell tester which was 11.9 
ai “4 7 = le _ | > ae > ‘ “ . ~ rs ! 58 
tained from five specimens tested. average. not considered. Slowinske and Pope 
8. Rain Tester (AATCC, Lowell). This Il. TEST DATA.—Table I furnishes (14) have found that the duPont 
tester, developed in the AATCC Research a list of fabrics together with pertinent and Drop-penetration tests correlate 
Laboratory at Lowell, is based upon the information. Table II contains average well with rain room tests on gar- 
principle and general design of the Im- values of twenty-two fabrics as tested by ments using both single and double 
pact Penetration Tester. The chief differ- seventeen test methods. In the case of thicknesses of fabrics while the fini 
e e aoric 
ences are the following: Number 
ieee ceive 1 
1) The spray height is variable up to TABLE I 
om Sone, List of Test Fabrics* ‘ 
2) A continuous supply of water at a Type of Finish 6 
constant temperature is available, Sample No. W eight* Construction (Code) Es 
3) A transparent backin lz " 1 6.0 oz. Duck Nylon Renewable (X 4 
a P 8 (Pp ate glass) 2 6.0 oz. Duck Nylon Durable (B) 10 
is used so that penetration of water 3 8.5 oz. Herringbone Twill Durable (A) + 
ss 4 8.5 oz Herringbone Twill R ble (X 
thr . > serve, ing 1 enewable 
ough the blotter can be observed. 5 8 te. Herringbone Twill Renewable (Y) 13 
a ee ; . a . 6. 8.5 oz. Herringbone Twill Durable (B) 1 
I he base of the tester (see Fig. 2) includ- F. 8.5 oz. Herringbone Twill Durable (C) 16 
ing the weighted clamp is the same as 8 8.5 oz. Herringbone Twill Durable (D) 17 
~ f th i s Cre 6.5 oz. Oxford Durable (B) 18 
that of the Impact Penetration Tester ex- 10 9.0 oz. Sateen Renewable (Y 19 
cept for the slanted surfac thich is es- 11 9.0 oz. Sateen , Durable (B) 20 
pt anted surface which is es 12 ok ax. Army Poplin Renewable (Y) 21 
sentially of plate glass as stated above. 13 6.0 oz. Army Poplin Durable (B) 22 
” Rea : a 14 5.6 oz. Byrd Cloth Renewable (Y) 
The sizes of specimen and blotter are 15 5.5 oz. Byrd Cloth Durable (B) _* Avera 
identical with those of the Impact Pene- BB i cwiesn ce 6.6 oz. Poplin Durable (B) an These 
ae " 4 err ce 7.1 oz. Twill Durable (B) equal te 
tration Tester. The spray nozzle is the 18. 5.8 oz. Poplin Durable (B) — 
one used in the Impact Penetrati ster. 19. 6.4 oz. Poplin Durable (B) 
p ation Tester 20. 5.3 oz. Poplin Durable (B) Bun 
Actually, the  constant-level reservoir 21. 6.1 oz. Poplin Durable (B) sing 
. P ° P . ae ieee = x i ) 
which is movable to any desired height is i te Poplin os Durable (B 
h ; . ‘ Ee * Fabrics Nos. 1-15 are military types and Nos. 16-22 are civilian types. orde 
the most essential innovation. As can be ** Weights on samples Nos. 1-13 are for standard Army fabrics. Weights on samples Nos, 14-22 3) The: 
seen in the figure, a nine-inch head of are in oz./sq. yd. of finished fabric. ie 
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ipact 
ind air — ieee eminent cin cial 
results TABLE II 
ries are Average Test Data 
Fabric Type Pop Byrd Byrd Pop Pop Duck Oxf Pop Sat 
ll te Fin 1 Code : B = B B B B B B 4 
are Fabric Number 22 14 15 13 20 2 9 19 10 
. sla- TEST METHODS 
a 9. Rain Room (N.B.S.) Hours 24 5 } 5 4 2 . : 
ventecn ¢ iuPont Rain 
Gm. 2 Ft 00 00 00 02 0 2 0 3 00 00 0.1 
Gm (a. 4 Ft 01 0 3 03 09 10 10 02 0.2 0 
Gm. (@ 6 Ft. 1 0 10 1.0 10 10 07 0 10 
: Gm. @ 8 Ft. 10 10 10 10 +0 10 
; 8. Drop Penetration ~Minutes 8 3 8 13 6 5 1 19 3.0 15 1 9.2 8 
DNs 16. Lowell Rain - Minutes +5 + 23 2 1 40 2 9 
3. Impact Penetration Grams 00 00 00 0 0 01 01 00 0.0 00 
11. Bundesmann Penetration ~Grams 0 2 1 2 20 10 1 0-4 0-+ 
udy ot 15. Wind-N-Rain Penetration ~Grams 0 3 09 05 8 8 1.0 9 2 04 05 05 
(chart) Equilibrium Penetration Ml. mia ,.2 13 08 3 3 8 4 11 3 0 6 ‘3 :.% 
cnar 9. Air Permeability (N.B.S.) —-Cu. ft. min 3 4 3 6 7 + 3 3 4 
re y 13. Permeometer— Cu. ft., min. 8 9 7 8 9 
-resting 8 10 11 7 
. 2. Hydrostatic Pressure Cm. 43 59 63 44 31 32 53 50 9 
+. Immersion Absorption — Percent 17 21 19 23 18 6 20 20 0 
12. Dynamic Absorption -Percent 19 30 16 15 35 6 16 34 0 
ority of 14. Cook-Zaparanick Spray Percent Absorption 6 11 3 3 ; 2 2 8 13 
¢ 11. Bundesmann Retention Percent Absorption 18 22 1 16 24 6 15 21 23 
fabrics 1. Spray Test —Rating 100 90 100 100 100 100 100 100 80 
ie 1 Vapor-Permeability ~Grams hour 12 1 12 4 12. 2 12 5 12.2 11.9 114 12.1 11.9 
n. It 1s 10. Contact Angle - Degrees 142 154 160 152 153 140 154 164 153 
‘ith the 
t angle, 
ts. dis TABLE II 
1 poor Average Test Data Continued 
ish be- Poy Pop Pop Duck Pop Sat H.B H.B H.B H.B H.B K.B Twill Number of 
B zy B x B B A 5 a Y RB i D B specimens 
l€ 12 21 1 18 11 3 4 5 6 7 8 17 averaged 
that a 
. 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 
> exists 01 01 0 3 <10 01 01 104 10 104 104 104 104 104 5 
d_ with 9.8 0.9 10+ 10+ 10 0 3 5 
10+ 10+ 104 <10 3 
yn, and 104 5 
fo 4 3 6 1 6 3 0 3 2 3 8 08 09 09 1.3 0 6 08 09 13 
e no- 5 1 2 4 4 7 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 5 
. 0.1 01 01 01 01 00 3 2.3 05 0 6 10 0 6 0 6 10 
th 5 e-< 
of the 04 5 22 1 0+ »350 - 300 -350 54 162 48 48 12 
follows 04 20 10 6 i.3 04 15 4 15.4 17 6 12.9 15.3 12.7 14.7 5 
2.4 2 6 ' 2 19 5 3 8 44 14 0 30 8 2.8 21 4 is .2 20 8 24 4 3 
“om the s) 7 8 3 6 5 24 40 24 22 35 22 29 4 
— oe 9 11 12 8 11 9 24 34 24 23 34 24 31 5 
e. Simi 30 39 30 39 35 33 15 16 13 21 18 21 23 15 
awn by 20 19 18 7 19 18 32 24 40 19 22 21 20 1S 
Pi 31 29 29 9 35 18 48 37 50 22 34 30 31 10 
9m pari- 6 14 6 5 5 3 14 9 44 ) 12 6 4 5 
- aa 21 22 20 8 23 22 51 30 78 17 ay 28 22 12 
ers, €x 100 90 100 100 100 100 100 100 90 100 100 100 100 10 
ich was 11 9 1.3 12 1 o.2 12.3 11.8 23.5 11 4 10 7 12.0 11 9 11.5 12.4 3 
158 157 163 142 158 158 137 147 143 145 156 147 154 3 
d Pope EEE 
duPont 
orrelate TABLE III 
on gar- Inter-Laboratory Tests* 
double , - 
Spray Test Hydrostatic Pressure Immersion Test Impact Penetration Drop Penetration Air Permeability 
ile the Rating Centimeters “,, Absorption Grams Minutes N.B.S Gurley 
Fabric Fabric 
Number DuPont Lowell DuPont Lowell DuPont Lowell DuPont Lowell N.B.S P.Q.D DuPont Lowell Number 
a 1 100 100 37 40 7 6 0.1 0.1 2.8 a.8 3 8 1 
2 100 100 31 33 7 5 0.1 0.1 2.3 ee, a 7 2 
3 90 100 15 15 35 28 0.4 02 08 0.7 24 24 3 
4 100 100 16 16 26 22 2.0 2.5 3.5 07 40 34 4 
2 90 90 12 13 40 39 04 0.5 ae 0.6 24 24 5 
of Finish 6 100 100 20 22 20 17 0.5 0.6 1.3 09 22 23 6 
ode) / 100 100 17 19 23 20 1.0 09 0.7 0.5 35 34 7 
8 100 100 20 21 22 19 0.6 0 6 1.0 0 6 22 24 8 
able (X a 100 100 52 54 21 18 0.0 0.0 16.6 13.5 3 7 9 
le (B) 10 80 80 37 40 21 19 0.0 0.0 11.6 5.4 4 9 10 
is CA) 11 100 100 31 37 19 16 0.0 0.0 3.8 3.8 5 9 11 
able (X 12 90 90 37 41 20 17 0.0 01 4.2 3.0 7 11 12 
rable (Y 13 100 100 41 46 23 22 0.0 0.0 4.9 5.2 6 10 13 
e (B) 14 90 90 59 58 21 20 0.0 0.0 92 8.2 3 9 14 
“4 Cc 15S 100 ° 100 58 67 19 18 00 0.0 12.9 14.3 3 8 15 
e (v) 16 90 100 30 30 19 20 0.0 0.1 5.2 22 5 9 16 
le (D) 17 100 100 21 24 20 19 0.7 0.5 08 09 29 31 17 
le (B) 18 100 100 35 35 19 19 01 0.0 3.6 2.8 6 11 18 
able (Y 19 90 100 48 51 21 18 0.0 00 12.2 6.2 3 8 19 
le (B) 20 100 100 30° 31 19 17 0.1 0.1 1.8 ‘2 7 11 20 
able (Y 21 100 100 28 31 18 17 0.1 0.1 2.7 .$ 8 12 21 
le (B) 22 90 100 41 45 18 16 0.0 0.0 9.5 7.0 3 8 22 
able (Y) " ; 
le (B) pes Average values are listed in this table. 
le (B) ’ These checks were obtained by two different laboratories using two different types of instrument which are supposed to evaluate fabrics in the same 
le (B) and equal terms. 
le (B) 
le (B) . — . 
~ (B) Bundesmann test ranks only the by the following testers: 4) There is a rather good similarity be- 
le (B) . : . ° . ai a 
le (B) single-thickness fabrics in the same a. NBS Air Permeability tween the curves representing the 
, order as the rain room. b. Gurley Permeometer following test methods: 
os. 14-2 2) 9 . . ae i" . . 
3) There is a fair similarity between c. Impact Penetration a. Immersion Absorption 
— the point-to-point curves as obtained d. Bundesmann Penetration b. Dynamic Absorption 
6, 1948 . ' , i a han isk aitasitsCicsseee: decide ” 
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Figure 3. Graphical Representation of Test Data in Table 1. 





__—— 

c. Cook & Zaparanick Spray Spray, Contact angle and Vapor- sults, which were incidentally ob- — 
d. Bundesmann Retention permeability test methods are ap- tained, are derived from the test- the 
This is as would be expected since parently completely independent of ing of single specimens and may, a. ] 
these four methods measure the those from any other tests. It is also perhaps, be considered as being at b. ] 
per cent absorption after exposing interesting to note that there is no best only qualitative. However, it ~ 2 
the test specimens to water immer- correlation between the Spray and is interesting to note that the rain d. I 
sion or spray. Contact angle test results despite room curve is approximately an Of | 
5) The “curves” of the Wind-N-Rain the fact that both methods measure average curve of the curves repre- the 
and Equilibrium Penetration tests the wetting of a surface by the senting the majority of the testers. vale 
are quite similar in appearance. spreading of drops. It is very notable that the poorer time 

6) The evaluations obtained by the 7) The Rain Room test (No. 9) re- fabrics—Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 17 are 
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ly ob- —are shown equally poor only by not equally poor by the following equal by the Impact Penetration and 
e test- the following tests: tests: Bundesmann Penetration tests and 
| may, a. Rain Room a. Impact Penetration to a lesser degree by the Wind-N- 
ing at b. Drop Penetration b. Bundesmann Penetration Rain test (cf. paragraph 5 above). 
ver, it c. duPont Rain c. NBS Air Permeability 8) Ie ; ; id h —— 
aia : 5. 8) It is quite evident that the tes 
e rain d. Lowell Rain d. Gurley Permeometer i : , 
| n - ‘ a ae methods fall into five categories (cf. 
ty a Of course, the conditions of test in e. Wind-N-Rain hs 2-6 and Table IV) 
Tm : ee , aragraphs 2-6 and Table . 
repre the Rain Room are such that these f. Equilibrium Penetration ia 
testers. values have to be equal due to the g. Hydrostatic Pressure 9) Table III shows that excellent inter- 
poorer time intervals used. These fabrics All fabrics except Nos. 3-8 and 17 laboratory checks were obtained on 
and | are also shown to be poorer but are rated good and approximately six different test methods. 
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Il. RANK CORRELATION (KEN- 
DALL COEFFICIENT).—Kendall  Co- 
efficients of correlation (cf. Table V) be- 
tween the various test methods and the 
Rain Room were calculated according to 
procedure as outlined in an article by 
Winn and Schwarz (29). 

It is interesting to note that the four 
testers in Group A plus the two air- 
permeability testers in Group B correlate 
quite well with the Rain Room according 
to Kendall Coefficients. This is in agree- 
ment with the approximate mathematical 
relationship which is apparent 
study of the chart (Fig. 3). 

There appears to be an excellent cor- 
relation between the Impact Penetration 
and the Rain Room, and a fairly good 
correlation between the Spray Rating 
and the Rain Room. These two correla- 
tion values are misleading but are easily 
explained by the fact that each of these 
two testers ranks the majority of the 
fabrics equally. If each of these two tests 
were made more severe (approaching the 
form of the Lowell Rain Tester), it is be- 
lieved that the order of ranking ‘would 
change considerably. 


from a 


III. REFERENCE INFORMATION.—1. 
The @ynamic absorption tester was de- 
veloped by the Quartermaster Corps (23) 
as a result of an investigation of the idea 
that flexing and rubbing action, sustained 
while a garment is being worn in the 
rain, materially affects the ability of a 
fabric to withstand wetting. From work 
done by the Quartermaster Corps, it was 
that the principal 
degradation in field use was wet mechani- 


concluded cause of 
cal action, induced alone or as part of 
of the laundering process. It is believed 
by the Corps that the 
dynamic absorption test is the most sensi- 


Quartermaster 


tive one developed to date for— 
a. Determining the true hydrophobic 
properties of a fabric at any time 
(when new, after normal wear, af- 


ter artificial degradation, or after 
any other treatment) 
b. Determining the ultimate hydro- 


phobic level which can be obtained 
from any particular water-repellent 
finish 

c. Ascertaining the uniformity of pene- 
tration of a finish through the fab- 
ric, i.e., the difference between high- 
ly hydrophobic surfaces attached to 
the outer portions of the fabric and 
those finishes which are evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the fabric. 


2. Correlations between several pairs 
of testers have been found by various in- 
vestigators, and mathematical relation- 
ships have been expressed so that conver- 
sion from one test to another is possible. 


That a correlation between the AATCC 
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TABLE IV 
Group-Comparison of Test Methods 


Group Test Methods 


Rain Room 
duPont Rain 
A < Drop-penetration 


Hydrostatic Pressure 


Hydrostatic Pressure 
Impact Penetration 

B < Bundesmann Penetration 
Air Permeability (N.B.S. r 
Permeometer 


{| Wind-N-Rain ’ 
' Equilibrium Penetration {4 
Immersion Absorption 
Ds J Dynamic Absorption 
) Cook-Zaparanick Spray { 
Bundesmann Retention 
{ Spray Rating j 
< Contact Angle ¢ 
Vapor-permeability .) 


—s 


E**** 


*—Taking the Rain Room as standard. 
**—-Some good are rated poor. 
***—-Some poor are rated good. 


( 
Lowell Rain \ 
( 


Grading of Fabrics* Possible Use 


ry Final specification and 
POOR test. 

GOOD Determination of probable 
POOR suitability of fabric 
cane Similar to Group B. 
GOOD Determination of durabil- 
POOR ity of finish. 

SMALL Determination of presence 
DIFFERENCE of proofing agent. 


****—Does not distinguish between good, fair or poor. 
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TABLE V 
Rank Correlation of Test Methods With Rain Room 


Group 


(ef. Table IV) Test Method 
cuPont Rain 
Lowell Rain 

A } Drop Penetration 
Hydrostatic Pressure 


Impact Penetration 
Permeometer ... 
Air Permeability 
Equilibrium Penetration 
Wind-N-Rain 
Bundesmann Penetration 
Bundesmann Retention 
} Dynamic Absorption 
D j Immersion Absorntion 
Cook-Zaparanick Snrav 
( Soray Rxeting 
E - Vapor-permeability 
Contact Angle 
* These two values are very high. However, 


(N.B.S.). 


Percent Correlation 


(Kendall Coefficient) 


ees 73 
65 
62 
58 
91* 
67 
63 
55 
48 
46 


36 
31 
26 
17 
62* 
28 
1 


this is easily explained by the fact that each of these 


two testers ranks the majority of the fabrics equally. 


eT 


hydrostatic pressure tester and the Gurley 
Permeometer exists was shown in a study 
of the relationship of cotton fabric con- 
structions to water resistance (19). Man- 
dikos and Ryberg (24) found a correla- 
tion to exist between— 


a. The AATCC hydrostatic pressure 
tester and the NBS air permeability 
tester 

b. The AATCC hydrostatic pressure 


tester and Suter hydrostatic pressure 
tester (25). 


Wakehan,, et. al. (26) found that a fairly 
good relationship exists between a hydro- 
static pressure tester and the Densometer 
(air permeability). Landsberg and Wins- 
ton (27) found a mathematical relationship 
to exist between measurements of air per- 
meability by the N.B.S. tester and the 
Densometer. Similar results were obtained 
in a comparison between the N.B.S. tester 
and a “paper” 
test fabrics by Mandikos and Ryberg (24). 
Skinkle and Moreau (28) 
very good correlation to exist between the 
(N.B.S.) Air permeability 


Densometer modified to 


have shown a 


Frazier tester 
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and the Apermeter, a new apparatus which 
they recently developed. Several correla- 
tions found between rain-type tests have 
been mentioned earlier in this paper. 

IV. FINAL CONCLUSIONS.—A. Se- 
lection of Most Suitable Test Methods 
As was shown in Part I of Discussion, the 
test methods fall into five different groups 
(cf. Table IV). purposes, 
Groups B and C are the same. It is in- 
teresting to that the Hydrostatic 
Pressure Tester may be considered part of 
Group A because there appears to be a 
fairly good relationship between it and 
the Rain Room (cf. chart, Fig. 3 
Table V). It has also been shown by 
Sookne, et. al. (15) that a fairly good 
correlation exists between the Hydrostatic 
Pressure the 
tion Tester. On the other hand, the Hydro- 
static Pressure Tester has been found to 


For practical 


note 


and 


Tester and Drop-penetra- 


correlate very well with air permeability 
testers by several investigators (19, 24, 206) 
and may also be 
Group B. A selection of the most suit- 


considered part of 


able test methods for reasons shown to 


this point and additional reasons given 
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below is therefore made as follows: 


Tests to be used on finished goods 

for specification. 

a. duPont Rain Test (now, AATCC 
Tentative Method) — for efh- 
ciency 

b. Dynamic Absorption—for dura- 
bility 

Tests to be used during processing 

a. Hydrostatic — ) for 
Pressure | suitability 

b. Gurley {of 
Permeometer | fabric 

c. Spray Rating — for presence of 
proofing agent. 

idditional Reasons for Selection 

duPont Rain Tester. This tester cor- 

relates well with several other rain- 
type testers and is the best with 
regard to correlation with the Rain 

Table V, and 


reference /4). The present writer 


Room (cf. Fig. 3, 


is also inclined to agree with Slow- 
inske and Pope (14) that the du- 
Pont Rain Tester is the most versa- 
tile rain-type tester yet used. 

Dynamic Absorption. This tester is 
chosen in preference to the Immer- 
sion Absorption tester because it 
has shown up so well in Quarter- 
master tests discussed in paragraph 
| of Part III and because it cor- 
relates very well with the Immer- 


sion Absorption tester. 


Hydrostatic Pressure. This versatile 
tester is included because it corre- 
lates quite well with a number of 
various testers and because of its 
simplicity, rapidity, and ease of op- 


erauon. 


Gurley Permeometer. Most other air 

permeability testers are equally as 

good with regard to test results as 

has been shown in correlation and 

comparison studies by several in- 

vestigators (cf. Part III). However, 

this tester is selected for the fol- 

lowing outstanding features: 

a. Accuracy 

b. Simplicity, rapidity and ease of 
operation 

c. Compactness 

d. Small size of specimen required. 

On the other hand, it is quite costly. 


should be 


pointed out that a comparatively 


In this connection, it 


very inexpensive air permeability 
apparatus, the Apermeter, has re- 
Skinkle 
and Moreau (28). The parts used 


cently been developed by 


in the Apermeter are mostly stand- 
ard laboratory equipment. The 
holder is the holder for 


AATCC Hydrostatic Pressure Tester. 


sample 


Expenses in a laboratory could thus 
be lowered considerably by use of a 
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dual-purpose sample holder which 
is the main item in each tester. For 
these reasons the Apermeter should 
receive future consideration. Of 
course, no air permeability tester 
measures water resistance but it can 
be used to test a fabric for suit- 
ability for treatment and for wind 
resistance. 

5. Spray Rating. This tester evaluates 
the status of the finish on a fabric 
in a matter of 30 seconds. It should 
ke pointed out that too much cred- 
ence has been given to spray test 
results in the past with respect to 
the water resistance of fabrics. How- 
ever, the spray test is of specific, al- 
though limited, use as stated above. 
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Intersectional Contest— 


The Application of Carboxymethyl Cellulose 
to the Wet Processing of Textiles” 


Introduction 


HE purpose of this paper is to dis- 

cuss the value of sodium carboxy- 
methyl cellulose, or CMC**, as an aid in 
the wet processing of textiles. Special em- 
phasis will be put on its effect as a builder 
in detergency. It is appropriate to give a 
brief resumé of the properties and uses 
of CMC because this material is so ver- 
satile and is the most recent of the cellu- 
losics to become important industrially. 

Like most cellulosics, CMC should be 
considered as a group of substances rather 
than a single entity. These materials are 
made by the reaction of monochloroacetic 
acid and sodium cellulose and the condi- 
tions imposed during the processing regu- 
lates the type of CMC that is formed. 
This is shown in Fig. 1. 

The solubility of CMC is determined 
by the degree of substitution of the gly- 
colic radicals. These may also be consid- 
ered as carboxymethyl groups. As may be 
seen, the single anhydro-glucose unit of 
the cellulose molecule has three hydroxyl 
groups available for substitution. When 
one carboxymethyl group enters the sin- 
gle glucose unit, the substitution ratio is 
said to be one. If all three groups were 
replaced, the ratio would be called three. 
The ratio as determined by analysis is, in 
fact, an average of the many glucose units 
in the molecule. The CMC types com- 
monly prepared in this country have ra- 
tios that range from 0.3 to 1.0. Each 
manufacturer produces CMC with a char- 
acteristic substitution ratio. 

When the entering group has a solu- 
bilizing effect, as in the case of the car- 
boxymethyl radical, the solubility of the 
cellulosic molecule will increase as the 
substitution ratio increases. With the de- 
gree of substitution about 0.3 or below, 
the solubility is low and alkalies and low 
temperature are required to effect solu- 
tion. A high enough glycolic acid (or 
carboxymethyl) content will cause even 





* Presented at Intersectional Contest, Chicago 
National Convention, October 25, 1947. 

** CMC has also been called Sodium Cellulose 
Glycolic Acid, Cellulose Gum, Tylose HBR. 
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the free acid to be soluble in water. All 
CMC samples in the higher substitution 
ranges are completly soluble, unless the 
substitution has not been carried out uni- 
formly. In this case there may be an in- 
soluble residue. 

The viscosity type is determined by the 
chain length of the cellulose molecule. 
This is controlled in the manufacturing 


process during the ageing of the sodium 
cellulose. CMC is usually made in four 
viscosity types: low, medium, high and 
extra high. The absolute viscosity for each 
of these types will vary somewhat with 
different manufacturers. 

In working with CMC it is necessary 
to state the specifications of the CMC and 
carefully define the conditions under which 
it is used. For example, it was found on 
heating solutions of Cellofas WFZ (1) (a 
British CMC with a substitution ratio of 
0.31) that the viscosity was lowered to 
nearly half its original value. This de- 
terioration was appreciable at 120° F. 
and rapid at the boiling point. This effect 
was not obtained with CMC of a higher 
substitution ratio. 

One of the most interesting properties 
of CMC is it ability to produce clear, vis- 
cous solutions with water. It is one of the 


/OH 
-" CH CH ; 
Ka Pa OH Th yo / 
aes 1 OO came CH-O—|—¢k prel---- 
tis Pi oan 
CH 0 - 
duv-en 
+CIl-CH2 COOH 
CH 
jo oH 
ry a Pd ‘o H ‘ Je | 
----|- CH-O— —-CH CH-0-|—«cA ba So - 
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most powerful practical thickening agents 
available. The viscosity of a 2% solu- 
tion of the high viscosity type is 2000 
cps. Factors which influence viscosity are 
temperature, solvent, concentration, den- 
sity and the pH. When CMC is dissolved 
in water the pH is 6 to 8 and at this 
point the viscosity is highest. At pH 2.5, 
carboxymethyl cellulose, the free acid, sep- 
arates. 

There is a variety of salts of carboxy- 
methyl cellulose and CMC, the sodium 
salt, is the most important industrially. 
The ammonium salt, which is occasionally 
used, has the interesting property of lib- 
erating ammonia around 130-140° F. and 
forming the free acid. 

The alkali metal salts are in general 
soluble. The alkaline earth salts show 
somewhat reduced solubility; however, 
there is some indication that CMC acts 
as a water softener (2). Amphoteric met- 
als and quaternary ammonium compounds 
form insoluble precipitates. Films of CMC 
may be rendered insoluble by treatment 
with the appropriate solutions. Aluminum 
salts and long chain quaternary ammon- 
ium compounds are frequently suggested 
for this purpose. Most of the insoluble 
salts are soluble in dilute sodium or am- 
monium hydroxides. 

This brief characterization of CMC only 
partially suggests its usefulness (1, 2). It 
has been recommended as a hydrophilic 
colloid, a stabilizer for suspensions or an 
emulsifier for oil-in-water emulsions. It 
has been found useful as an adhesive, as 
a thickening agent and for film forming 
applications. 

Of special interest in the textile field 
are the following possible uses: 

1. A detergent aid. 

2. A thickener or viscosity stabilizer for 
printing pastes. 

3. A sizing agent for warp sizing and 
finishing. It may be used as the insoluble 
free acid, as CMC, or as the insolubilized 
metal salt. 

+. As a modifier for corn starch and 
other sizes. 

5. A thickener and viscosity regulator 
for latex and resin impregnating solu- 
tions. 

6. A retardant for vat dyeing. 

As a lubricant for textile fibers. 

8. A stabilizing agent for oil-in-water 

dispersions. 


A Study of CMC as a Detergent 
Aid 


During preliminary studies with CMC, 
there was a recurrent suggestion that it 
should be studied as a detergent aid. Since 
no actual investigation of this use for 
CMC was found in the literature, it was 
decided to investigate this phase experi- 
mentally. No attempt was made to deter- 
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mine optimum combinations of builder 
and detergent, but rather to indicate the 
trends that prevail. 


DETERGENCY CONCEPTS.—In dis- 
cussing the subject of detergency, it is 
well to point out some rather fundamental 
concepts that were followed in develop- 
ing the data presented. 

Detergency is considered to be the sum 
of two factors: the removal of soil from 
the fabric, or surface in question, and the 
suspension of that soil in the detergent so- 
lution in such a manner that it is not 
allowed to redeposit cn the fabric. The 
best detergents exhibit a high level of per- 
formance in both respects. Neither a high 
rate of removal, nor a low rate of soil 
redeposition alone is a sufficient condition 
for good detergency. 

It has long been recognized that syn- 
thetic detergents are deficient in their abil- 
ity to suspend dirt and to prevent its re- 
deposition. Although most of them are 
superior to soap as wetting agents and 
in their resistance to hard water, they are 
not generally recognized to be highly ef- 
ficient scouring agents. Where a strong 
cleaning action is required and where wa- 
ter hardness is not a problem, soap is 
nearly always employed. Any modification 
of a synthetic detergent which would con- 
tribute to its effectiveness as a soil sus- 
pending agent would, consequently, con- 
tribute to its usefulness as a scouring 
agent. Similarly, any improvement in low 
titer soap would make it of interest in 
scouring operations where the more effi- 
cient high titer soaps are used. The higher 
titer soaps have the disadvantage of be- 
ing more difficult to dissolve and to rinse 
out. 

A large number of materials have been 
proposed in the literature for this purpose, 
including starches, dextrins, gums, glue, 
soluble cellulose derivatives and other so- 
called thickening agents. All of these have 
been proposed to add “body” to the de- 
tergent solution. None appears to have 
found general acceptance in the trade. 

With these concepts in mind, experi- 
ments were carried out to determine the 
effectiveness of CMC in combination with 
a variety of synthetic surface active agents 
as well as a low titer soap. A comparison 
was also made between CMC and other 
materials which have been suggested as 
detergent aids. 


Method 


The method of testing comprised wash- 
ing swatches of soiled cotton cloth in an 
Atlas Launder-Ometer and determining 
by reflectance the detergent action obtain- 
ed. Cotton was used because it is one of 
the most difficult fibers to clean and be- 
cause an easily reproducible soiled fab- 
ric can be prepared with it. 
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FABRIC.—The cloth used in these ex- 
periments is Indian Head Cotton, San- 
forized. It is made by the Nashua Manu- 
facturing Company and was thoroughly 
scoured to remove the sizing. Strips which 
measure 834” wide and 18 feet in length 
were soiled as described. 


SOIL FORMULA.—The composition of 
the soiling mixture used in this work has 
been adapted from that of J. C. Harris (3). 
It was selected from the many such for- 
mulas reported in the literature for rea- 
sons of reproducibility, consistency of re- 
sults, satisfactory level of soil removal and 
because it is representative of many wide- 
ly used standard soils. 

Formula: 4.16 gm. of blended corn and 

olive oils 

16.65 gm. Oil Dag* 

10.0 liters redistilled carbon 
tetrachloride 

The oils were carefully weighed out 
and diluted with the solvent. 


SOILING.—The soiling machine con- 
sists of a padding box, with motor driven 
squeeze rolls. The fabric to be soiled is 
passed through the soil mixture in this 
machine four times with an end for end 
reversal each time. After the soiling opera- 
tions are completed, the long strip of 
dirty material is hung in loose folds in 
the laboratory to air-dry for a period of 
one hour. It is then placed in glass jars 
and stored in a refrigerator till needed. 
In all cases the soil cloth is stored at least 
seven days before use. It has been found 
that careful standardization of drying pro- 
cedure was necessary for greatest pre- 
cision. 

In order to avoid difficulties due to 
slight variation among batches of soil 
cloth, all trials which were to be com- 
pared directly were run on a single batch 
of soil cloth. 


DETERGENT SOLUTIONS.—A series 
of stock solutions was made up at cne 
time with soft water containing 0.25% sod- 
ium carbonate and 0%, 0.0025%, 0.025% 
concentrations, respectively, of CMC. The 
CMC (Dow Chemical Company medium 
viscosity) was dissolved by mechanical agi- 
tation over a period of 36 hours. Wash- 
ing solutions were prepared by dissolv- 
ing weighed quantities of detergent in 
weighed amounts of stock solution. The 
soft water used in this work was Chicago 
Municipal water softened by the Zeolite 
Process to a hardness requiring less than 
0.1 cc. of standard soap solution to pro- 
duce sudsing. 


SOIL SWATCHES.—Preliminary tests 
with 4” x 5” swatches showed consider- 
able unevenness of soil removal due to 
folding during the washing operations. 
This trouble was overcome to a large ex- 
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tent by using swatches approximately 2” x 


215", In order to provide as critical data 


as possible, four swatches were used in 


each jar. Each piece of soiled fabric was 


sewed to an equal sized white swatch. 
Thus soil removal and soil redeposition 


data were obtained from a single run. 


WASHING DET AILS.—For each wash 


test 100 cc. of detergent solution was 
added to a Mason Jar (clamp lid type) 
and heated to 120 F. Four swatches and 
fifteen 14” stainless steel balls were added 
to each jar. The jars were placed in the 


R.P.M.) 


indicated at 120° F. 


and run for 
the time This 
perature was selected because it represents 
textile 


Launderometer (42 
tem- 


a temperature commonly used in 


scouring. After the washing cycle, the 


four swatches were removed from the 


jar, wrung out lightly and placed in a 
gallon of soft water. When a number of 
the swatches were added to the gallon of 
wash solution, they were gently agitated 
for one minute, wrung out lightly and 
placed in a second gallon of water. This 
was repeated three times. After the final 
extraction the dried. 
However, if they were not to be washed 


Reflectometer readings, the 


samples were air 


again after 
samples were ironed dry. 


REFLECTOMETER READINGS. — A 
Photovolt Type 610 Reflectometer with a 
Tristimulus filter was used to measure the 
soil on the Each of the four 
swatches was read at four points to give 
16 readings. These readings 


swatches. 


a total of 
were averaged to give a single value. The 


samples were read against a_ standard 
white background. 
The relation between Reflectometer 


reading and actual soil present on the 

fabric is shown in the Fig. 2. It will be 

observed that in the range of Reflectometer 
REFLeEcTOMETER 


READINGS 
9 





a a2 23 ” 2S 
Grams OF Sow Per Gram OF Coty 


Figure 2 
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readings above 35 this relationship is al- 


most linear, and hence the method pro- 


vides a rather sensitive means of measur- 
ing the quantity of soil present within the 
range where soiling is generally encoun- 
tered practically. When working with ar- 
tificially soiled fabrics, it is within the 
range of 35 to 80 that the most difficultly 
and it is 


removable soil is encountered 


primarily the latter which permits dif- 


ferentiation among detergents. 


Further justification in the use of the 
Reflectometer as a means of measuring soil 
removal and soil redeposition lies in the 
fact that the Reflectometer is designed 
to have a sensitivity equivalent to the hu- 
man eye. Consequently, the percent re- 
flectance change may te regarded as per- 
The 


is the sole means the public has 


cent change in visible soil. latter 
property 


to evaluate fabric cleanliness. 


Evaluation of CMC With Various 
Detergents 


DETERGENTS.—Considering the large 
number of soaps and synthetic detergents 
offered for use in this country, the selec- 
tion of the few to be used in this project 
problem. In with the 
object of this report in providing data of 


presented a line 
practical as well as general interest, de- 
tergents were selected to represent a range 
of chemical types. Included are most of 
types of industrial 
tance in the detergency field. 


the chemical impor- 


Throughout this paper the detergents 
have been identified by their brand names. 
This done so that the 


was maximum 


amount of information might be given. It 
should be emphatically pointed out that 
in each case there are a number of similar 
materials manufactured or sold by other 
companies. More information is given in 
the AATCC Year Book, 


tile Chemical Specialties. 


Section of Tex- 


A. Non lonic Detergents. 


G-1226*—Poly ether — esters 
mixed fatty acids 100°7 active 
rriton NE—Alky! aryl polyether 

alcohol, 33-1/3% active 

Ninol 979*—Ethanol amine de- 

rivative of fatty acids, 100% active 

B. {wionic Detergents. 
Dupanol D—Long chain alcohol 


sulfates, 43% active. 
Igepon T—Sulfated long chain fat- 
ty amide, 31% active. 


NR—Alky1 


400° active. 


Nacconol aryl sulfon- 
ates. 
Igepon A—Sulfated long chain fat- 


ty ester, 50° active. 


C. Cationic Detergents. 
Roccal*—Long chain alkyl dime- 
thyl benzyl ammonium chloride, 


10% active. 
Katapol CNS—Polyethylene ether 
derivative of fatty amine hydrosul- 


fate, 20% active. 

D. Soap. 
Texscour*—10° Titer red oil soap, 
96% active. 





* The following of the detergents are not listed 
in the 1946 A.A.T.C.C. Year Book: 

G-1226—Atlas Powder Co. 

Ninol 979—Ninol Laboratories. 

Roccal—Winthrop Chemical Co. 

Texscour—Armour and Company 


-DETERGENTS - 


R= Lone Crain Auxye 


1 G-1226 

2 Triton NE 

3 Nino. 9179 
4 Dupanor D 

J Icepon T 

6 Nacconoc. NR 
7 Icepon A 

8. Rocca 

4 KATAPOL CNS 


10. Texscour Soap 


? 
R= -CcH,-CH,-, ete. 


g? 
R-G —(0R)-OH 


R-O)_(or’)-0H 


_p ee R’—OH 
R-C*— N <p on 


R-OSO,Na 
R-cA NSS 


0 
R-C—OR~S03Na 
CyHy 
oe 
O3H 


ac ONa 


Figure 3 
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SOIL REMOVAL 3 WASHES 


DETERGENT 
DETERGEAT + 1% CMC 
DETERGENT + 10%CMC 
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TRITON AINOL  DUPANGL NACCONOL IGEPON 
NE 4999—t—isé“D NR T A 


i226 


Figure 4 


The structural formulas of the deter- 


gents are given in Fig. 3. 
Discussion of Data 


The results obtained from a compari- 
son of the ten detergents with 0%, 1%, 
and 10% CMC, based on the active de- 
tergent, are shown in Fig. 4 and Fig. 5. 

It will be noted that data are also given 
for water and for 0.25% sodium carbonate 
solution in each case with and without 
CMC. The results are shown graphically 
in Fig. 6. 

It will be seen that a small but sig- 
nificant increase in soil removal is caused 
by the CMC. The soil redeposition data 
show that the CMC is exerting a “protect- 
ing” action probably by increasing the soil 
suspending action of the system. It is prob- 
able that the CMC effect shown through- 
out this paper is due to suspending ac- 
tion and not to any soil removal ability. 
It is of interest to note the amount of soil 
removed by the water alone. 


Statistical Analysis of Data 


Statistical methods of evaluating deter- 
gency data are the most suitable because 
detergency testing is, under the best con- 
ditions, subject to some variations and er- 
rors. The small sample technique de- 
scribed by Fisher (4) is adaptable for this 
purpose. Following this method, the fore- 
g0ing data were examined to determine 
their significance. 
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Data obtained after three thirty-minute 
washes are somewhat more critical than 
that obtained on one wash and, consequent- 
ly, the former were used in the statistical 
study. Variances were determined for each 
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trial for both soil removal and soil re- 
deposition values. From these values and 
from the mean Reflectometer readings, in 
each case, comparisons were made by the 


Student “t” test (4) between a particular 
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detergent with and without 1% CMC. 


Conclusions from Statistical 
Analysis 
Significance at 1% confidence level* of 


observed improvement in detergency due 
to addition of 1% CMC. 


gent for the washing operation. However, 
it appears that CMC may provide a suf- 
ficient increase in detergency with some 
of the synthetic detergents to make them 
of interest on a cost basis with soap in 
systems where pronounced detergent prop- 
erties are primarily desired. 

The only detergent which showed no ef- 


Detergent Soil Removal Soil Redeposition 
G-1226 Significant Significant 
Triton NE Significant Significant 
Ninol 979 Significant Not significant (a) 
Dupanol D Significant Significant 
Igepon T Significant Significant 
Nacconol NR Significant Significant 
Igepon A Not significant (a) Not significant (a) 
Katapol CNS Significant Significant 
Texscour Not significant (a) Not significant (a) 


* At the 1% confidence level there is less than 
one chance in 100 that this conclusion is incorrect. 

(a) Significant at the 1% confidence level with 
10% CMC. 

As has been stated previously, no at- 
tempt was made in this study to deter- 


mine optimum quantities of any deter- 





fect from the CMC was Roccal, a quater- 
nary ammonium compound. Roccal, how- 
ever, forms a heavy precipitate with CMC 
even in the presence of 0.25% sodium 
carbonate. This compound is also the least 


effective detergent by itself. Both results 
were expected. Roccal is very closely re- 
lated to the cationic softeners used on tex- 
tiles because of their durability towards 
washing. 

It is further noteworthy that with de- 
tergents other than Roccal, CMC pro- 
vided the improvement with the 
Texscour soap. This is in accordance with 
experience in the field that soaps are su- 
perior to the synthetics with respect to 
suspending and soil redeposition proper- 
t1es. 


least 


The improvement in detergency due to 
CMC appears to be quite general with de- 
tergents that do not interact. 


Comparison of CMC With Other 
Thickening Agents 


THICKENING AGENTS.—In 
determine the relative efficiency of CMC 
in detergent systems compared with re- 
lated materials, trials were made with the 
materials listed below. Comparisons were 
made as nearly as possible on an equal 
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money value basis, using the cost figures*. 


A given value of CMC was replaced with an 


equal value of related material. 

Material Cost per pound 
Polyvinyl Alcohol ........... 70c 
Methocel (4000 c.p.s.) ........ 70¢ 
PU IE no's 0's see erweies 10c 
a 25¢ 
IIE Sa oe asap cals ow ots fat l4c 
IN CINE bse rane wecw ew. cae 10c 
MS, Sie es ows aaa we tc 


DISCUSSION OF DATA.—For these 
trials G-1226 and Igepon T were selected 
as the detergents, since they exhibited sig- 
nificant improvement with CMC and are 
representative, respectively, of the non- 
ionic and anionic types of synthetic deter- 
gents. Data obtained are given in Table 
Ill. Data after three 
graphically in Figs. 7 and 8. 


washes are shown 
These data obtained after three thirty- 
minute washes were also analyzed statis- 
tically as described in the previous sec- 
and the conclusions are shown be- 
low. In each case the particular material 
was compared with low viscosity CMC. 


tion 


Significance at 1° confidence level (a) 


of Observed Differences 
Additive and 1% of Other 


Soil Removal 


BUILDER G-1226 
Extra-high vis. CMC Not signif. 
High vis. CMC . Not signif. 
Low vis. CMC .. iige celta: aeons veka 
Polyvinyl alcohol .......... Sig. 
Methocel-4000 cps. Not signif 
Potato dextrin .......... Sig. 
eT Sig. 

PE EEE 6s ccicstdduewes Sig. 

Corn Starch ... Sig. 
A Sere Sig. 





Ige 


No 
No 


Sig. 
Sig. 


Sig 


Sig. 
Sig. 
Sig. 





TABLE III 
. G-1226 IGEPON 1 
One Wash 3 Washes One Wash 3 Washes 

Soil Wh.-* Soil Wh.- Soil Wh.- Soil Wh.- 
BUILDER Rem ness Rem. ness Rem. ness Rem. ness 
Extra-high CMC . 33.7 1.9 41.9 0.9 24.6 1.9 37.7 07 
High vis. CMC ... 31.4 1.9 44.3 0.7 21.4 2.3 37.0 0.9 
Low yis. CMC 35.0 2.3 43.7 0.8 21.1 2.0 35.4 1.0 
Polyvinyl Alc. 30.5 3.8 37.4 4.2 16.9 5.0 23.8 7.3 
Methocel 31.2 1.2 41.5 1.1 15.5 2.3 20.7 4.1 
Potato Dextrin 29.0 3.0 33.4 3.5 16.4 3.6 24.8 6.2 
Chrome Glue 28.2 3.8 33.3 4.9 16.1 6.8 21.6 9.6 
Gum Arabic 29.4 4.5 34.7 4.8 17.2 5.0 23.3 6.7 
Corn Starch 33.1 3.9 38.4 3.8 22.6 2.7 29.3 4.1 
Bentonite 15.4 4.9 23.9 4.1 20.9 2.7 32.2 2.9 


* Represents a loss in whiteness in each case. 


ee 


of effective soil removal (absolute soil re- 
moval minus soil redeposit), it may shift 
the final equilibrium -etween soil on the 
fabric and soil in the washing solution, 
or it may change both conditions. A study 
of the rate of soil removal over a pro- 
longed period of time was undertaken to 
clear up this point. 


METHOD.—A number of jars contain- 





between 1% Low vis. CMC as an 
Related Materials 
Soil Redeposition 
pon T G-1226 Igepon T 
t signif. Not signif. Non signif. 
t signif. Not signif. Not signif. 
Sig. Sig. 
Not signif. Sig. 
Sig. Sig. 
Sig. Sig. 
Sig Sig. 
Sig. Sig. 


(a) At the 1% confidence level, there is less than one chance in 100 that this conclusion is correct. 


From the table of data, the graphs and 
the data significance table, it will be ob- 
served that the several grades of CMC are 
significantly better when used with either 
G-1226 or Igepon T than any of the 
other materials under test. The single ex- 
ception is Methocel (4000 c.p.s.) in its 
action with G-1226. From a practical view- 
point, the CMC is somewhat superior to 
the Methocel, since the latter is consider- 
ably more difficult to put into solution. 


No significant differences were noted 
among any of the grades of CMC in their 
efficiency as detergent builders. However, 
experience ohtained in making up CMC 
solutions indicated that the low and med- 
ium viscosity materials are most suitable 
practically because of their faster rates 
of solubility in water. The higher vis- 
cosity CMC types are difficult to disperse 
without a homogenizer or colloid mill. 


Effect of Washing Time on Soil 
Removal 


The addition of CMC to a detergent 


system may conceivably change the sys- 
tem in three ways. It may change the rate 
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ing fabric samples and the same compo- 
sition of washing solution were placed in 
the Launder-Ometer. These were with- 


drawn in a series after various lengths of 


time. The samples were handled as de- 
tailed above. 


FS 
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40 
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DISCUSSION OF DATA.—Studies over 
a period of as long as twenty hours were 
undertaken using G-1226, Igepon T and 
Texscour soap. The data are plotted in 
Figs. 9, 10 and 11. It is seen that equilib- 
rium is reached only after a long period 
of time. The bulk of the soil removal takes 
place in the first few minutes. It should be 
pointed out that the degree of mechanical 
action greatly affects the rate of soil re- 
moval. In industrial practice conditions 
are so adjusted that soil removal takes 
place generally at a more rapid rate than 
the Launder-Ometer. 
A number of points are 
brought out in this study. It is observed 
that with CMC the soil redeposition rap- 
idly reaches a small and constant value. 
In the absence of CMC the amount of 
soil redeposited continues to increase ex- 
cept in the case of the soap. This is in ac- 
cord with industrial experience with syn- 
thetic detergents; soaps have suspending 
power of a higher order than synthetics. 

The addition of CMC affects both the 
rate of soil removal and the final equilib- 
rium which is reached. The total effect is 
seen to be greatest with Igepon T. The 
G-1226 and the soap are affected to an 
approximately equivalent degree by the 
addition of CMC. It has been 
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Figure 9 
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Soap + 10% CMY 
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Figure 10 


that CMC 
preventing 


earlier in this work (Fig. 4) 
functions almost entirely by 
soil redeposition. This action would be 
expected to influence both the rate of ef- 
fective soil removal and the equilibrium 
which the system will reach. 

the 


on a detergent system may be re- 


The degree of effect produced by 
CMC 
garded as an inverse measure of the soil 
suspending power of the detergent alone. 
The greater the CMC effect, the poorer the 
soil suspending power of the detergent. 
With the addition of CMC a clearer pic- 
ture of the removal 


true soil powers of 


the detergent system is made apparent. 


After CMC is added to Igepon T, its de- 
increased so that it 
100% 


materials basis. The G-1226 is chemically 


tergent power is 


ranks better than soap on a active 


related to materials used for their sus- 


pending and emulsifying powers and is 
a better detergent than soap in this sys- 


tem even without the addition of CMC. 


Conclusions 


The work indicates that CMC 


shows a high degree of efficiency in 


present 
im- 
proving the detergent properties of syn- 
thetic detergents and soap. The mode of 
action is to improve the soil suspending 
properties of the rather than to 
promote actual soil removal ability. In this 


system 


respect it is superior to various other thick- 
ening agents proposed for the same pur- 
pose. The effect produced is more pro- 
the synthetics than 
soap because of the inherently poorer sus- 
pending properties of the former. 


nounced with with 


Each type of detergent operation pre- 
fiber, mechanical ac- 
tion and water conditions which are dif- 
ferent. The conditions used in this work 
were selected to most closely approximate 


sents temperature, 


usual textile scouring practice. The magni- 
tude of the building action of CMC must 
be determined, however, for each specific 
type of detergent system. 
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From a practical standpoint, the cost of 
CMC must at least be compensated by the 
possible reductions in scouring time, the 
the 


hanced appearance of the fabric. These fac- 


quantity of detergent used or en- 


tors must be worked out in each applica- 
tion. 
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Water Resistance 
Tests— 


(Concluded from Page P586) 


2. Average tap water is suitable for 


water resistance tests in general. 

3. Samples to be tested in the original 
(“as is”) finished state should be handled 
gently. This is particularly 
the 


handled specimens will give considerably 


important in 


case of spray testing where overly- 


lower results due to the disruption of 
the surface by flexing and rubbing. 
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A Vat Brown with Exceptional Fastness 


to Light and Weather 


Calcosol Brown BR Paste is a level 
dyeing anthraquinone vat dye with 
outstanding fastness properties. A dis- 
persed powder form, ¢ alcoloid Brown 
BR Double Powder™*. is also available. 

Either type is suitable for dyeing by 


the pigment or by the reduced meth- 


od. Calcosol Brown BR Paste and 
Calcoloid Brown BR Double Powder 
are widely used for dyeing yarn in 
package form and for dyeing piece 
goods by the pad-jig and by the vari- 
ous continuous processes. It is appli- 


cable to textiles made of cotton, vis- 


UNIFORMS AGAIN! 


With the draft going into effect again, 
the demand for dyes for uniform fab- 
rics has increased. Since no one knows 
just how fast this program will gain 
momentum, it seems advisable to pre- 
pare formulae and arrange sources of 
supply now. 

Undoubtedly, large quantities of 
chrome dves will be required for wool 
and, of course, vat dves for cotton fab- 
Tics Some specifications have been 
changed, making a review of earlier in- 
formation advisable. 

Contact vour Calco representative for 
assistance In Meeting the requirements 


of the new program 








cose rayon, wool, and to mixed fiber 
fabrics. 

Brown shades on awnings and lawn 
furniture fabrics which must with- 
stand continuous exposure to sun and 
weather should be produced with this 
dye. Tan shades and brown shades on 
sportswear, rainwear, work clothing 
and other textiles which are worn out- 
doors and which are also subjected to 
repeated laundering will give con- 
sumer satisfaction when dyed with 
Calcosol Brown BR Paste or the cor- 
responding powder ty pe. 


About Baby Pinks and Blues that Last 


For soft shades of Baby Pinks and Baby 
Blues on wool that are truly fast to 
washing and light, vat dves are most sat- 
isfactory. Such Baby Pinks produced on 
wool stock or tops with Calcosol Pink 
FFD Paste: or Baby Blues dved with 
Calcoloid Blue BLD Double Paste will 
withstand shrink proofing with Lanaset. 
Thus, for the first time it is possible to 
produce Baby Blues and Baby Pinks 
that will retain their clear, pleasing tones 
throughout long use and many wash- 
ings. In addition to this excellent color 
fastness, the added feature of shrinkage 
control is available. 

For details on the best method of ap- 
plication of vat dyes on wool for this 
and other purposes consult vour Calco 


representative. 


New Additions to the 

Line of Calco Dyes 
Calcony!l Double Solutions. in an ade- 
quate range of reds and vellows for 
stabilized azoic printing, now join the 
extensive list of Calco textile dves. Cal- 
conyl Double Solutions are highly rec- 
ommended for cotton printing as they 
produce full shades with good fastness 
to light, washing, dry cleaning, hot 


pressing and perspiration, and they are 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 








May, we 


recommended for printing on cotton 
dress goods, tablecloths, handkerchiefs, 
towels, and similar applications. 

Of particular importance to dyers is 
the fact that Calconvl Double Solutions 
represent a very concentrated form of 
solution, which requires less storage 
space and less handling. Caleonyl Dou- 
ble Solutions maintain a high degree of 
stability in storage, and under normal 
plant conditions will not precipitate or 


separate during a long storage period 


FOR THE 

TEXTILE BOOKSHELEFE 
Studies On Nylon > 
Dyeing; Effect of f 
Dyeing Procedure 
(Calco Technical Bul- 
letin No. 798)—Out- 
lines the experimental 
methods of dyeing and microscopic ex- 
amination applied in the study of nylon 
dveing with acetate, acid, direct, metal- 
lized and chrome dyes. Examples of the 
effect of differences in the physical 
properties of nylon on dyeing behavior 


are discussed briefly. 


{ pplication and Properties of Vat Dyes 
(Calco Technical Bulletin No. 802) 
Contains general information about vat 
dyeing procedure and practical methods 
of applying Calco Vat Dves. These are 
supported by tables giving fastness 
properties, relative strengths of the vari- 
ous types of Calco Vat D\ e: reduction 
and dveing data. The reduction and 
dyeing behavior of individual vat dyes 


under various conditions is discussed. 


“Welcome hac k, Joe. 


How was the vacation?” 





VULCANOLS 
for sizing and finishing 


VULCANOLS have proven to be efficient for the produc 


tion of durable, flexible finishes on tickings, shade cloths, book 


cloths, baggings, pile fabrics, hair cloths, label cloths and carpets 


for starch sizing mixes 
VULCANOLS are economical plasticizers and binders 


providing finishes of increased resistance to mechanical removal 


N SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
WICA COMPANY INC. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


ou ALITY 


seeps ee 


an a Om On © Com 


An Ideal Combination 


FOR PERFECT NYLON FINISH 
RONYL FINISH - 464 
FINISH - W - 466 
NYL DULL se a sag tepterdege 


aur 7 - ttle es yroved = successfu 
ranging fr on fla innels to 32 oz. melto 
* 


TLBT Kettle at Gonic 


Greatest ey Kettle Advancement in 15 Years! 


At Gonic we Co., Gonie, a _ or whereve 
in it outstandir 


o gabar: . from he 
heavy > ke itte “p 4 aa th. 
ver em TLBT Kettle ns Rg ate “ be 
an a d 
Send for samples and com- 


plete information and 
see the remarkable results. 


Southern Office: 
617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Phone 2-1428 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 


, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


AXVIII 


AMERICAN DYESTU 


n and ip - 
ulti-grip = w ith A ets ly ks ce “ad surface. 
n, move ou iio e rea 


rayon gabardines. 
iquor per Ib. of cloth in xe kettle is so near 
’ uff savings result. 
ow for the Type TLBT Stainless Piece Dye Kettle catalog sheet anc 
complete details, 


RIGGS and LOMBARD Inc 


. 
FOOT OF SUFFOLK STREET, LOWELL, MASS 


OF FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


FF REPORTER 
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More uses for this 
“across-the-board” detergent 
ee°e it’s non-ionic! 


September 6, 1948 


HOUGHTON’S 


ERFAK 


No surface active agent will do all 
cleansing and wetting jobs and do them 
equally well. But textile chemists know 
that a non-ionic detergent will have a 
wider range of applications than will 


anionic or cationic types. 


And they’re getting to know Cerfak 1300. 
This concentrated liquid detergent is a 
new member of Houghton’s Cerfak fam- 


ily. It has not only good detergent ability 


On Re A ene nA LR Oe OE 


in all kinds of water, but it is a fast wet- 


ting agent, too. 


That's why we call Cerfak 1300 an 
“‘across-the-board”’ detergent. And that's 
why you'll want to get all the data on it. 
The first step is to write for the new 
fact - full folder. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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ACID ALIZARINE BLUE B — Pr. 93 
ALIZACHROME BLUE BLACK B — CL. 1085 


recommended for 


ARMY and AIR CORPS DRESS UNIFORMS 


Our laboratories are always at your service 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 








The name that means 







ANILINE OIL 


leadership in 


CRESYLIC ACID CHEMICAL 


SPECIALTIES 


for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


“Always Reliable’ 


AXYLIDINE 


COALTAR CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
William D. Neuberg, President 
GRAYBAR BLDG., 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-9508 
CABLE: “‘COALTARKEM”’ 





, Wt 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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E. F. DREW & CO, INC. 


EAST 26th STREET e NEW YORK 10, 


» FACTORY & LABORATORIES: BOONTON, N. J. * 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO - BOSTON - GREENVILLE, 5. C. - MONTREAL, CANADA - RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL - BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
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-FADE-OMETER 


for accelerated color fading 


HYDROSOLS * 


® Originated and made = 

solely by Atlas. Used 2S detergents 
all over the world and : : : 
accepted as the stand- : penetrating 
ard color testing ma- — 

chine by the textile in- - ———————— agents 
dustry for over a quar- S Se 

ter of a century. : 

Specimens are rotated 

around the Atlas En- 

closed Violet Carbon 

Arc—the closest ap- 

proach to natural sun- 

light. Temperature 

automatically con- 


ie etgoon ie" light = = % ANILINE COLORS 
Mie of mocking. “=~ and DYESTUFFS 


* PEROXIDE of HYDROGEN 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill and CHEMICALS 


AT L A S ” 0 M : TE R S ee COLOR and CHEMICAL COMPANY 
> 


WEATHER-OMETER y LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 206 WATER STREET - NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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for Improving softness and handle of 
TEXTILES... 
Improving affinity of dyestuffs... 


Protecting dyestuffs from action 
of copper equipment 


KOPPERS Ammonium Thiocyanate 


greatly increased whiteness 
lower content of insolubles 
Phone or send in your inquiries. 


Samples gladly furnished. 


ta 
KOPPERSE KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
WV TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


QUALITY PRODUCTS | eg 
RICHMOND TITAN fo, 


DYES, DETER 
, DETERGENT 
ROSOPEN | go”! xt SPECIALTIES 


The t/ P 
for possible is herp? 
a ; at” why. 
PACKAGE DYEING v? NOt Yet tried t0 ap ~ - 
Better Penetration 


“No Suds” 


Send for free samples l P RODUCTS 
Southern Office: Re ° b ROAD aad 
617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Phone 2-1428 a 4 WAYNE STRE 
ET 


JERSgEy 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE PHILADELPHIA 275 PA 
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HOW SOLVAY’S 
LABORATORY 
FACILITIES 
CAN HELP YOU 


Manufacturer . . . processor . . 
needs help sometimes in overcoming a production 


. convertor — everyone 


problem involving alkalies and associated chemicals. 
And at such times, SOLVAY Laboratory Facilities 
may be able to help you find the solution. 

SOLVAY Laboratory 
equipment for serving industries that consume 


Facilities include special 


SOLVAY products. This equipment is in almost con- 
stant use in connection with our studies of problems 
from industries such as glass, paper, textile, bottling, 
sanitation, cleaning and laundry. SOLVAY Laboratory 
Facilities are intended to supplement the werk of youz 
own laboratory ... and to offer you additional facili- 
ties which your technical department may not have. 

Should you run into some difficulty in the utiliza- 
tion of our products—don’t hesitate to ask SOLVAY 
TECHNICAL SERVICE for help. If it involves 
alkalies or associated products, we are ready to serve 
you! Write us about your problems in strict confidence 
-there’s no cost or obligation. 


Industry Se 
AT 1) AY AY, Veenieal Servite 


Specialists in Specific Industries 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: — — 
Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago *¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland ¢ Detroit 


Houston * New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 
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Stainless Steel 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


HETHER it’s watertight and flanged shelf dryer 
pans (as illustrated) or tanks and vats of any size or 
capacity .. . specify Stainless Steel. With non-corrosive 
stainless steel there is no longer any possibility of wet 
materials becoming contaminated and colors will always 
run true in successive runs. Lower upkeep, repairs and 


fewer rejections mean material savings. 


Truitt’s engineering service in the fabrication of carbon 
and stainless steel is available to the textile, chemical, 
pulp and other industries. Should your reed be tanks, 
vats or other equipment, remember . . . Truitt, one of 
the South’s larger fabricators, will gladly figure your job, 


without cost or obligation. 


TRUIT 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
© GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA « 


Fabricators of Solid Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Tanks © Dyeing Vats © 
Washing Tanks @ Steam Drums © Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis @ Mechanical Agutators 
© Separators @ Stainless Stee! Trucks @ And Many Other Stainless Steel Products. 
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Ten ways to use 
the Gurley 


Permeometer* 


eeeee#ee#ee#€e¢ 
Use the Gurley Permeometer 


for measuring: 
Here’s the versatile instru- 2. Sale ok ane Co. 
ment for quickly and accu- 3. Use requirement of cloth 
rately measuring air permea- intended to resist or pass 
bility of fabrics which permit air. 
passage of from 1 to 400 cubic . Water-resistant proper- 
feet of air per square foot area a : 
at a pressure drop of 0.5” of ee ot ~ on of 
water. Write for Bulletin No. . Cor oo = <a 
= ae . Construction of cloth 
1600. W. & L. E. Gurley, 512 . Penetration into cloth of 
Fulton, Troy, N. Y. various coatings. 
.Retention of fillers, 
starch and sizing in cloth 
GURLEY after laundering orclean- 
ing. 
Scientific Instrument Makers . Compactness, nap or fi- 
Since 1845 ber arrangement in cloth 
after fulling, washing, 
*Conforms toASTM ‘Tent. Meth.of Testing for —— other treat- 
Air Permeability of Text. Fabrics’? D737-43T ments. 
. Amount of wear after 
eeeeveweeeeveeeeeee@ abrasion tests. 


dryer 
size or 
rrosive 
of wet 
always 


irs and 


GRIND, MIX, OR BLEND 
ait PIGMENTS, POWDERS, DRUGS, 
tanks, P. | CHEMICALS, LIQUIDS, etc. 


one of 


carbon 


Describes and illustrates Jar Mills, Laboratory 
Mixers, Drum Rollers, Drum Tumblers, Drum 
Cleaning Units, Powder Blenders, Mixing 
Kettles, Mill Jars, Grinding Media, etc. 


ur job, 


e Write for your Free Copy 
" Reg. U.S of Bulletin 260 TODAY 


Pat. Off. 
** Southern 


Kepresentatives = | 
a 


BLACKMAN -UHLER CO.,INC. Baltes 
Spartanburg, S.C. U. S. STONEWARE 
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S89 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS @¢ 





Wanted” advertisements in this column 
minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
ie., help wanted, machinery 
column inch or 


The rate for “Position 
is 2 cents a word—with a 
For all other types of advertisements 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per 
per insertion. 


TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Wanted 
by well-established sizing specialists to help develop line 
of textile auxiliaries and finishes. Require: voung man. 
at least 5 to 10 years’ experience in wet processing and 
Good salary for right 


Write Box 344. 


finishing, good sales personality. 
man, excellent future. Southeast. 


TEXTILE CHEMIST: Well established 
NYC area seeking textile chemist with extensive knowl- 
edge and experience in manufacture and development of 
textile auxiliaries. 
preferable. Excellent prospects for right man. Write Box 


No. 420. 


manufacturer 


Knowledge of dyeing and finishing 


WANTED: Technical Sales Agents by basic chemical 
manufacturers with over twenty years’ experience in textile 
field. 


finishing. 


Write, giving experience in wet processing and 
If you have the contacts, we will furnish the 
products, research facilities and advertising support. Write 
30x No. 485. 


PARTNER WANTED 


Small modern plant situated in Southern 


New 


both intermediate and dyestuffs would like 


York State currently manufacturing 
to have man with experience in dyestuff 
marketing join the concern with investment 
and on partnership basis. Business now oper 
ating profitably. All replies will be considered 
as extremely confidential. Write Box No. 


493. 


WANTED: Experienced textile chemist for a print works 
in Southern New 
salary expected. Write Box No. 496 


England. State age, experience and 


WANTED: Colorist, experienced on Rayon and/or Silks 
and also recent Textile Graduates by Prominent Paterson 


Rayon Printing and Dyeing 


Plant. Give complete resume BR I N G te E S [ J LTS! 
hy letter. Write Box No. 494. - 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


XXXVI 


RAYON DYE HOUSE SUPT. 

For plant that does 2,000,000 yds. monthly, of filament, 
spun and plied yarns. Owned and operated by vertically 
integrated organization, Excellent opportunity for advance 
ment. All replies held in strict confidence. Write Box No. 


$95, 


married, seeks 


POSITION WANTED: Veteran, 34, 
Technical Sales position where alertness, intelligence and 
education energetically applied can be resultful. Graduate 
Chemist, 13 years experience, research, production, sales, 
executive ability. N. Y. area preferred. Write Box No. 497. 


WANTED: Textile Chemist, Excellent position available 
for textile chemist in roller printing plant. Individual must 
have knowledge and experience in the cotton goods field to 
enable him to set up and operate a modern laboratory and 
conduct necessary routine tests associated with the bleach 
ing, dyeing and printing of cotton fabrics. Must maintain 
pleasant relationships with fellow employees. Excellent 
opportunity, good salary for right man. Write Box No, 498 


giving full particulars. Interview at plant immediately. 





WANTED: Sales Representative by manufacturer of Tex 
tile Crayons to handle product in addition to present line. 
Commission basis. A good opportunity for the right man to 
huild up a profitable sideline. Write Box No. 499. 


So 

Repre 

RA 

allele leas ; — ; P.0. 

POSITION WANTED: Screen printing colorist and Chari 
processing supervisor available for responsible position. — | 

Ten years experience color-matching and subsequent hand 

ling of all types dyestuffs, including developed, on variety . 

of fabrics. Textile school graduate, age 31; Married. Any _ 

location considered. Write Box No, 500. ‘wit 

ocation co dered. ¢ 0 ra) = 

San Fr 
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BECCO HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


| 


lament, 
Tticall) Becco technical engineers have a wealth of knowledge 
and practical experience to bring to your bleaching re- 
quirements. Becco laboratories have accumulated a large 
amount of valuable data applicable to your problems. 


Ivance 
oe Te. Let this Becco service assist you in producing higher 
quality, lower cost, uniform bleaching of all fibres by 
all methods — including continuous bleaching. Write or 
call—at no obligation. 


| 
| 
“| BREGO SALES CORPORATION 





si AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 


vailable 
must New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
field to 


ry and 





bleach 


HAVE YOU RESERVED ADVERTISING SPACE IN THE 
BIC ; AUGUSTA, GEORGIA A.A.T.C.C. CONVENTION ISSUE 
a reason way WHICH WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 18th! 


more and more Textile Mills are 
dies — If not, we suggest that you act immediately as no 
advertising canbe accepted after September 20th, 


aintain 
cellent 
Jo. 498 


ely. 
IDAHO the date we go to press. 
This important issue must be in the mail in time to 


POTATO STARCH get copies to our readers before they leave to attend 
the Convention as the issue will contain the complete 


Convention program. 





f Tex 
It line. 
man to 


* Magic Valley Processing Co., 
OF IDAHO 


+: Pies be. Additional copies will, as usual, be distributed at 
OF IDAHO 


the Convention. 


il! 


* Menan Starch Company, Inc. 
OF IDAHO 


a 
Oa 


This year the Convention issue will contain abstracts 
of all technical papers as well as a complete con- 


ss . 
aaom. POTATO & TAPIOCA DEXTRINES solidated history of the Southern sections (a most 
. 


hand interesting article). 


variety Westen RAPIDOGEN GUM Many other timely articles will be published, and 


1. Any we are confident that this Convention issue will be 


se, me TAPIOCA FLOUR...SAGO FLOUR of great interest to the technical reader and conse- 
ny 


a quently of practical value to the organizations who 


LOCUST BEAN GUM avail themselves of this reader interest by the use of 


advertising space. 


a 
CASEIN... ANIMAL GLUE SEND YOUR ADVERTISING SPACE RESERVATION TO 


bapa: AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
, AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc. Oe ae coe 


S! “America’s Largest Distributor of Potato Starch” NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
. 15 PARK ROW - NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


poe 
i 
p 


st and 
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For twenty years, Burk-Schier wet-processing agents have met the test of 
chemical effectiveness by the quality of the finished products which they 
have helped to produce. Textile Manufacturers have found Burk-Schier wet- 
processing agents most effective and economical for scouring, bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing. There is a Burk-Schier product made to suit your needs. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUMS = CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE  GiiiSHID 


PENETRANTS ¢ SOFTENERS ¢ SOLUBLE OILS ¢ FINISHES 





for 


COTTONS 
RAYONS 
WOOLENS 


Hy-Pel treated fabrics 

\ are water repellent. They 
\ also resist spotting, stain- 
ing and perspiration. The 
Hy-Pel process does not 


Ee 
ROTA AN affect the appearance, 


ESs!\ NT\\\. \1 texture or porosity of the 

‘i Ww SN fabric. Hy-Pel is a one 
a \ bath water repellent and 

i is applied on the quetch, 
padder, jig or beck. Ef- 
ficient- Economical-Dur- 


able. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUMS = CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE Wink SCH 


PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS ¢ SOLUBLE OILS ¢ FINISHES 
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Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 

Althouse Chemical Co., Inc. 

Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 

American Aniline Products, Inc. 

American Cyanamid Co. (ind. Chem. Div.) 

Amcrican Dyewood Company 

American Key Products, Inc. 

Arkansas Company, Inc. 

Armour & Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Chemical Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Refining Company, The 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. 

Barry Chemical Co. 

Becco Sales Corp. 

Bick & Co., Inc. 

Blackman-Uhler Co., Inc. 

Blickman, Inc., S. 

Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 

Butterworth Sons Co., H. W. 

Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co 

Calgon, Inc. ‘ 

Campbell & Co., Inc., John 

Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Chem-Col Co., Inc. 

Ciba Company, Inc. 

Clover Chemical Co. 

Coaltar Chemicals Corp. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co 

De Paul Chem. Co., Inc. 

Drew & Co., Inc., E. F. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Dyestuff Division 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Fancourt & Co., W. F. 

Geigy Company, Inc. 


General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Girdler Corp., The 

Grinnell Co., Inc. 

Gross & Co., A. 

Gurley, W. & L. E. 

Hardesty Co., W. C. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Heyden Chemical Corp 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Interchemical Corp., Textile Cururs Dov. 
International Nickel Co., Inc 
International Salt Co., Inc. 
Kelco Co : 
Koppers Co., Inc. 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Leatex Chemicai Co. 

Leeds & Northrup Co. 
MacBeth Corp. 

Maher Color & Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Maywood Chemical Works 
Monsanto Lnemical Co. 
National An«ine Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Newport Industries, Inc. 
Nopco Chemical Co. 

Nova Chemical Corp. 

Nyanza Color & Chemical Co. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Orleans Co., Inc. 

Pabst Sales Company 

Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Peuchot Color & Chemical Co. 
Procter & Gamble 

Refined Products Corp. 
Richmond Oil Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc. 

Ronm & Haas Company 

Rona & Co., Inc., L. L 

Royce Chemical Co. 

Rumford Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 

Shepard Chemical Corp. 
Sindar Corp. 

smith, Drum & Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Solvay Sales Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 
Stein Hall & Co., Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
Titan Chemical Products, Inc. 
Truitt Mfg. Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
United Chemical Prod. Corp. 
U. S. Stoneware 

Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 
Veliner, Eugene 

Virginia Smelting Co. 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. 
Warwick Chemical Co. 
Watson-Park Company 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 

Young Co., J. S. 

Young Aniline Works 

Zinsser & Co., Inc. 

Zurn Co., O. F. 
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problems.. 


*Patent applied for 


Write or wire for full particulars 
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Hyproxann. is now available in 
quantity. It is an all purpose developer 
for dress goods, lingerie, hosiery, outer- 
wear, knitted and woven piece goods. 
From coast to coast dyers are using 


Hydroxanil to solve their developing 


Be sure to get the original Hydroxanil 


developer manufactured only by us. 
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| high-speed — 


‘ 
’ 


x 


and a special 


and the new Butterworth = 


RESULT: You have a complete 2-stage Butterworth 
Continuous Dyeing Range—for vat colors, sulphurs 
indigisols and naphthols. It’s the one all-purpose 


range. 


Compare the savings over jig work—1 /3 less floor 
space, 40% reduction in chemical costs, yardage 
per man hour of labor increased up to 50%. Color 
costs are equal or up to 25% less on certain classes 
of goods. 


The Butterworth pad steam range will cut your 
costs from 10% to 35% even if you are doing conven- 
tional continuous reduced or pigment work. And you 
will get full jig money value and fastness with 


shading controlled throughoat the ryn. 
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The complete Butterworth pad steam range requires 
a space only 110x10 feet to run 6,000 yards an 
hour. Goods enter a 2-roll padder in which color 
is applied in pigment form, followed by drying on 
a special-type hot flue dryer. Goods are then im- 
pregnated with chemicals on a 3-roll padder and 
enter a steamer. After steaming, goods pass through 
a water seal and squeeze rolls and are washed in a 


high-speed compartment washer. 


The Butterworth Continuous Dyeing Range is de- 
signed to allow easy access for threading. Tensions 
are adjustable for various fabrics. Liquid boosters 
can be added to meet specific mill conditions. 


If you want full details on increased dye house pro- 
duction at lower cost, write us today. 


; H. W.-BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE DIVISION, Providence, R. I. - 1211 Johnston ‘Bldg.,” Charlotte, N. C. - W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. - ARGENTINA: Storer 

& Cia., Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & Co., Ltd., Melbourne - BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co. - BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia. 

Ltda., La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia, ">. Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Santiago - COLOMBIA 
av 


C. E. Halaby & Co., Medellin - CUBA: Thos. F. Turrull, I 


ana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. 


A., Quito - FRANCE: Georges Campin, Le 


Perreux, Seine; Rene ma, Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: Slobotzky, S. A., Mexico, D. F. - MIDDLE EAST, MEDITERRANEAN, BALKANS, AUSTRIA, 


HUNGARY, CZECHOSL 


VAKIA, INDIA: Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Otto Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, Lima - SOUTH 


AFRICA: Texmaco, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson Goteborg - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Montevideo - VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander 


& Co., Caracas. 
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oft as billowy Clouds. 


As Beautiful and > 


..-is Hosiery finished with DuraBeau...smoky dull, 
ultra sheer, as light as nothing . .. smooth and delicate 


--. yet extra resistant to runs, snags and spots. aig: UA A. ald camel 


Ye' Beau i he ‘film of b d ion’ ps da 
es, Dura Beau imparts the ‘tilm of beauty and protection’, FINISHES 


and obviously gives ‘miles more wear’. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Soft , Oils, Finish Collins & 
SCHOLLER BROS., INC. cenak ty Pile. a i St Pe tl a Oe 
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REPELS WATER...... 


RESISTS STAINS... 


IN A 
WIDE 
VARIETY 


PARAMUL* 115 Water Repellent, — another im- 
portant development of Cyanamid Research for 
the textile industry — has a double purpose in life: 
to provide a better water repellency and a superior 
resistance to water borne stain. And how well it 
does both is proved many times a day in a wide 
variety of fabrics — cottons, rayons, linens and 
woolens — for outerwear and equipment purposes. 

\n aqueous solution of wax and aluminum salts, 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE (NDUSTRY ARE 


AQUASOL® Sulfonated Castor Oils; NO-ODOROL® Finishing Oils; 
DECERESOL® Wetting Agents; PARAMUL® 115 Water Repellent; 
Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Compounds, and other special- 
ties and Heavy Chemicals. For low-cost chemical equivalent of dis- 
tilled HLO . . . FILT-R-STIL® Demineralizing Units. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


* * * 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. In Canada: 
Dillons Chemical Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


or rexnuss..PARAMUL 119 


WATER REPELLENT 


PARAMUL 115 Water Repellent saves time and 
money in application, is easy to use, odorless and 
harmless to skin and fabric. It provides complete 
stability over a wide range of temperatures and 
can be safely stored for a long time. 

Take advantage of Cyanamid’s expert technical 
staff to achieve the best results possible in renew- 
able water repellency and _ renewable _ stain 
resistance. 


American 
(Cyanamid Company 
Industrial Chemicals Division 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 








